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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Vol. 25, No. 2 


This advertisement is a reproduction of the Edison MAZDA Lamp \ 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post of March ith. Its 

subject is “The Great Things of Life — Play’’ and is second in this 
series that will run throughout the year. The next advertisement 
covers the subject of “Ambition,” and will appear in the April ‘ 
2nd issue of the same publication. 


. 4. THE GREAT THINGS OF LIFE~PLAY © 










































Just being Kids 
and Captain Kidds — 


ee NE night when Dad and I were building our There are homes that make you feel older the mom. 
pirate boat, I asked him if he thought thatwe —_ entyou enter their doors. And there are other homes that | 
would ever get old like grandpa and SlimEmerson’sdad” —_glow with the spirit of youth, which is symbolized by light 





"“Well I should say not,” he said with a laugh.’” Make your home a home of youth; flood it with the glow 
‘“We’re getting younger every night. And we'll keep — of Edison Mazda Lamps. And somewhere, in the cellar 
right on —just being kids and Captain Kidds down here _ or attic, set aside a special lighted corner where father 
in the celfar together.” ’ and the boy can play, and keep on being young forever 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC “COMPANY 


February, 1921. Published monthly. ‘McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, $2.00 per year. 25 cents a copy. Entered as second-class matter July 21, | 
1916, at the Post Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The “Home Electric” Idea 


A Master Selling Scheme for 1921 


LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING will devote its March issue to a 

“Home Electric” Number.’ The “Home Electric” Idea does not con- 

sist merely in installing a complete electric-appliance outfit in a dwell- 
ing and letting it go at that. 

The “Home Electric” Idea means an aggressive sales campaign in a local 
community, which gets houses wired in bunches and wired completely, 
which demonstrates to hundreds of thousands of the public the convenience 
and economy of electric devices, and which enlists the help of the powerful 
real estate interests to sell the electrical idea to the public, and particularly 
to home buyers. 

Here’s the way the “Home Electric” Idea is worked in California, where 
already it has been successfully demonstrated to 200,000 “Home Electric” 
visitors in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento and other places. 

A committee of electrical men calls on a local home builder who is putting 
up houses in a desirable section of town and proposes that one of these 
houses be wired with a full set of convenient outlets, etc. (And, by the 
way, they put thirty-six to forty outlets in an eight-room house in Cali- 
fornia.) When ready, this house is equipped complete with furniture, 
electrical appliances, clothes washer, dishwasher, range and all other de- 
vices that make it a complete “Home Electric.” 
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UT that’s just the beginning. Next, news articles and advertisements 

appear in the local papers, explaining that the wonderfui model “Home 
Electric” in the new Love-nest addition of town will be thrown open for 
public inspection for two weeks or so, during which time everybody is 
invited to come out and see it. A committee of electrical men is on hand 
at the house to demonstrate the appliances and answer questions. And 
people come actually by thousands. 

Ads also are run in the papers by the real estate people, daily stirring 
up new interest. In the California instances the result has been that (1) 
thousands of people have come oyt to inspect the new houses for every one 
couple that would have inspected an ordinary real estate development, (2) 
the “Home Electric” itself, complete with everything, was usually sold 
outright the first day or two, (3) the neighboring houses and lots were 
rapidly disposed of and (4) thousands of people were introduced to a 
practical demonstration of electric conveniences. 

This “Home Electric” Idea, then, is a campaign plan that offers tremen- 
dous wiring and appliance development possibilities right now in every 
community. It can do more, we think, than any other single idea to swell 
the volume of house-wiring and appliance sales in 1921. 

Watch for the March issue! 
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Se// a Fixture Like a Picture | 





MPORTED” brackets 
and crystals are fea- 
tured in the “blue 
room” of the Netting 
Company. If every 
dealer would hang his 
fixtures so that a cus- 
tomer could see each 
one separately, the 
“blurred vision of a 
fixture wilderness” 
would soon be a thing 
of the past. Would an 
art dealer lag over a 
dozen paintings, like a 
handful of cards in a 
oker game? Well, 
ardly! Once more: 
Sell a fixture like a 
picture! . - 


S SWIFTLY as knowledge travels from mind to mind 
—along the wires, under the postage stamp, across 
the printed page, blue-flashing and snapping through 

unwired space, over the desk and workbench where the 
dreamer and craftsman meet—just so swiftly is coming the 
big merchandising opportunity expressed by the slogan, 
“Hang a fixture like a picture.” That is the password, the 
countersign, for the fixture dealer of 1921 when he stands 
face to face with the fixture-buying public. So, this is 


VEN the small fix- 

ture dealer, whose 
“de luxe studio” is 
now only a dream, can 
catch the spirit of 
beauty and refinement 
and “the fitness of 
things” which char- 
acterizes this recep- 
tion room of the C. J. 
Netting Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Net- 
ting, who is president 
‘of the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers Society of 
America, has_ already 
begun to “sell a fixe 
ture like a picture.” 





an opportune moment in which to offer another slogan, 
“Sell a fixture like a picture.” That is the good word to 
pass along from manufacturer to jobber to dealer—to 
any electrical man who plans the four square walls and 
floor and ceiling within which electrical lighting fixtures 
are to be sold and who plans the way in which the sale 
shall be made. For a beautiful fixture, like a beautiful 
painting, deserves a bit of beauty in the place in which 
it is sold and in the manner of selling. 
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What to ‘Take Home from 
the Convention 


HEN it comes to being sure of a bag 

WW full of game, a convention has it all 
over a fishing jaunt or a hunting trip. 

When you go after a speckled trout or a prairie 
chicken sometimes you get him and sometimes 


you don’t. But when you go to a convention 
you know beforehand that you can go home 


with a bag full of game if you want to. So 


right now make up your mind before you say 
good-by to Buffalo this month, while attending 
the conventions of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, the Illuminat- 
ing Glassware Guild and the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America, that you will take 
some big game home with you. 


Orders are the supreme need of the electrical 
industry just now—orders that will keep busi- 
ness flowing from manufacturer to jobber to 
dealer to public, and then start all over again. 
So if you are a manufacturer of fixtures or of 
glassware, get the orders, and remember that 
in getting these orders you are helping your 
own industry very definitely, and in so doing 
you are helping all business in America. If you 
are a dealer make up your mind that selling will 
always sell, and then have the courage to go 
home with a duplicate of the order you have 
given for glassware or fixtures. 


Only a blind or deaf man will fail to see and 
hear the better salesmanship ideas, methods 
and plans that will fill the air at the conventions. 
The best salesmen in the fixture industry will 
be at Buffalo, will display their goods, will fill 
the programs, will function on many commit- 
tees. Catch a few of the better salesmanship 
methods and plans and help to make the catch- 
ing contagious. Learn what is selling now and 
learn how to sell it. 
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Take home with you facts that will help to 
make you a better manager. Better manage- 
ment within factory and shop is one thing that 
the fixture industry needs from top to bottom. 
Buildings, equipment, supplies, production, la- 
bor conditions, accounting methods and all else 
that enters into management should reflect a 
higher effectiveness after the conventions. 
Keep your notebook on the job. 


By all means take home a new friendship or 
two. Strike hands with your competitor. Look 
him in the eyes. Smile. He’s just as good a 
man as you, perhaps better. After all, it’s the 
human touch, the power of personality, that 


carries things forward even more than plans 


and campaigns and conventions. It’s the hu- 
man chain —the linked human hands — that 
carries forward the industry. So take home 
a new friendship and hold it through to the next 
convention, and longer. 


Take home a new vision of your industry and 
your own place in it. If it does nothing else, a 
convention should help to push back one’s hori- 
zon. For blowing the cobwebs out of a man’s 
brain, for emptying his mind and heart of 
thoughts and feelings that are small and trivial, 
there’s nothing like a long climb to a windy 
hilltop, and a bit of tarrying there. That’s 
what a convention should do for you. Take 
home a broader view of your industry and a 
better understanding of how and where you 
should function in it, so that the industry shall 
make progress. And with the broader vision 
and better understanding, take home the spirit 
of the best leadership in the convention. Bring 
down the spirit of the hilltop and let it be seen 
in your face and felt in your hand and dealings 
until the next convention. 
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Manufacturers’ Plan to End 


Piracy of Fixture Designs 


en National Board or Tribunal Would Hear Piracy Charges and Hand Down Decisions — 
Would Be Empowered to Enforce Penalties in Form of Fines, Publicity, 
or Expulsion from National Council 


By E. T. CALDWELL 
Treasurer Edward F. Caldwell & Company, New York City; Chairman Committee on Protection 
of Designs, National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 


the stealing of the fruits of another man’s ideas 
for personal profit and gain. It is a serious 
offense from a purely ethical standpoint, but it is also 
an offence from the standpoint of economics. In other 
words, it is “bad business.” 
First of all, let us not be too ready to call a man 
a “pirate.” There are certain forms and designs which 
are our common inheritance from the past and which 
not one of us can claim as his individual property. 
Moreover, the human mind, erpecially in such an indus- 
try as ours, has a strong tendency to work along 
similar lines and to produce similar results, so we must 
make ourselves sure before we accuse a fellow manu- 
facturer of dishonesty along these lines, for we all 
know that a family that continually fights within itself 
is never very well esteemed in the community. 


*Pitsese of design” may be roughly defined as 


THE THREE DEGREES OF PIRACY OF DESIGN 


Let us consider the various forms of “piracy.” 

First there is what, for want of a better name, we 
may call “subconscious piracy.” A designer sees a 
bracket, a chandelier or what-not that appeals to him. 
He examines it carefully and the image is fixed in his 
mind. He then apparently forgets about it, but one 
day he is at his drawing board and a condition arises 
which demands just such a fixture as he has seen. He 
transfers his image to paper and the factory does the 
rest. He has committed piracy but it is often hard to 
tell whether it was intentional or not. This form is 
the hardest to judge and to deal with. 

The second and third forms of piracy are not sub- 
ject to any such charitable interpretations. The second 
form consists in copying, line for line and color for 
color, by means of measured drawings or photographs, 
the product of another concern. The third occurs when 
a client brings in the model of another concern and 
says to the manufacturer “Reproduce this for me.” 
The manufacturer does so and sells the result to his 
client at a price much below his competitors’ list. 

This seems to be a good place to point out the eco- 
nomic fallacy of piracy from the point of view of our 
industry as a whole. First and foremost, it destroys 
the confidence of the outside world which hears the 
members of our industry calling each other “thieves, 
pirates, etc.” 

Confidence, I need not point out, is a commodity that 


may be reckoned in terms of good hard dollars and 
cents. Secondly, it tends to lower the values through- 
out the trade, for the pirate by copying another’s ideas 
can cut his prices very considerably, and in order to 


meet them the rest of the industry must cut theirs pro- 


portionately. 

The difficulty in getting the proper prices in our 
industry is largely due to the failure of many manu- 
facturers to have a proper cost system, but you cannot 
hold proper prices in our industry with even the best 
cost systems in the world if we have members who 
make a practice of appropriating other men’s ideas, for 
ideas have a definite cash value, a fact which all 
realize. 

Having considered what piracy is and what forms 
it takes, let us consider the topic “How can piracy 
be prevented?” At the August, 1919, convention of the 
National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 
it was proposed that a board be appointed which would 
pass upon all questions of the misappropriation of 
designs and impose such penalties as seemed to them to 
be just and equitable. Let us now consider the make- 
up of this board and the machinery by which its deci- 
sions may be made effective. 


THE MAKEUP OF THE PROPOSED BOARD 


This board would consist of the president ex-officio 
and two members who would be elected by popular vote 
in the organization. In the event of the resignation 
of a member of this board in the interval between 
elections the vacancy would be filled by the board of 
governors of the National Council. This board would 
meet at the call of the president of the council, who 
would act as chairman. The board would have 
the power to impose all penalties as provided in the 
constitution, deciding in how great a degree the offender 
had violated the standards of the association and deal- 
ing out such penalties as the board considered just 
and right. 

It is most strongly urged that the members of this 
board be men of considerable familiarity with the 
designing end of the fixture business, for, as has been 
pointed out, there is a vast amount of design material 
which is common property and which every manufac- 
turer has the right to reproduce, and the members of 
this board should be able to decide without delay 
whether an infringement had been made. 
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The procedure to be adopted by the party who believes 
that his designs have been appropriated is: To sub- 
mit a statement of the alleged infringement, together 
with such documentary proofs as would be sufficient 
to establish the exact date upon which this design was 
completed and executed. The board would then call 
upon the accused member with the request that he in 
turn submit such data as would be sufficient to inform 
them definitely as to the date when the design of fixture 
in question was completed: (1) As a drawing; (2) as 
a finished sample. 

Also, each party would submit an exact tracing, in 
full scale if possible, of the working drawing of the 
fixture in dispute in order that the board might compare 


-exactly the similarity or dissimilarity of the design in 


question. The board would then determine whether the 
accused is innocent or guilty, and, if the latter, to what 
extent, and would determine what penalties are suitable. 


PENALTIES: FINES, PUBLICITY AND EXPULSION 


In regard to the machinery by which this board would 
operate, it is obvious that it could not function properly 
unless there are penalties which can be quickly and 
efficaciously imposed when it is the belief of the com- 
mittee that an offense had been committed. The most 
effective penalty would probably be in the form of a 
fine. To insure the payment of this fine each member 
would furnish a bond in the amount of $1,000. The 
premium for this bond would not be more than $5 for 
each manufacturer, a sum which would not entail un- 
necessary financial hardship on any member. 

Other means of disciplining members who do not 
live up to the rules have been suggested. Among them 
may be mentioned: 
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1. Expulsion from the Council. 

2. The publication in the Council’s official organ of 
the name of the offender, together with the cir- 
cumstances. 

3. Notice to the Fixture Dealers’ Association of the 
piracy involved, together with a request that it 
refrain from purchasing the pirated article. 

In regard to the fixture dealer, the committee wishes 

to call attention to the fact, referred to earlier, that 
the dealer is often equally to blame with the manu- 
facturer in cases of piracy. The dishonest dealer who 
has designs copied is not only a real menace to the 
manufacturer but to the retail end of the business and 
some method should be found to make him see reason. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST SET HOUSES IN ORDER 


In conclusion, the committee on piracy of design 
urges that first and foremost we all set our houses in 
order in regard to “piracy.” Let us make it known 
to our designers that we consider the practice unhealthy 
and a detriment to the trade. Let us impress upon 
them that the designer who reaches the top of his 
profession is not the man who steals another’s ideas 
but is he who creates and evolves new and beautiful © 
conceptions, 

Finally, the committee must repeat its caution: “Do 
not be too ready to call a man a ‘pirate’ unless you 
are absolutely sure.” And even then it might be well 
to “count ten.” The main purpose of the National 
Fixture Council is to give the fixture industry a good 
name in the world of commerce and to preserve that 
good name by every means in its power. Let each 
one of us try to help, for “it’s an ill bird that fouls its 
own nest.” 





Strains of Music Make Lamp Selection Easier for Visitors in This Fixture Shop 























Light and music bear a peculiar kinship to one another, and the 
lighting fixture industry would benefit not a little if more dealers 
would use this relationship as skillfully as the H. I. Sackett 
Company of Buffalo does. When one is buying a lamp in this 
fixture shop soft strains of music are played on a phonograph 
in one corner of the room, and, somehow, the choosing of the 
lamp becomes a pleasanter task, the selection easier. 

If you are planning to follow the Buffalo company’s example, 
however, it might be well to remember this: The aim of music 
in the store is to put the visitor in a frame of mind in harmony 
with the beautiful art objects he is contemplating buying; the 


aim is not to impress on him the fact that music is being played. 
Hence, avoid music that is too familiar or too “highbrow,” vocal 
records, dance records, jazz. Select instrumental records—violin, 
flute, etc.—Music that you can hear and enjoy without paying 
much conscious attention to. A few are here suggested, showing 
the wide range of choice possible: 

“Meditation” from “Thais,” Schubert’s ‘Serenade,’ Drdla’s ‘‘Sou- 
venir,” Schumann’s ‘“‘Traumerei”’; “Underneath the Stars,” Kreis- 
ler; “Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer,’ Neapolitan Trio; Grieg’s 
“Morning Mood,” Lullaby from ‘Jocelyn,’ Chopin’s Nocturne in E 
Flat, Massenet’s “Elegie,” Nevin’s ‘“Venetian Love Song.” 

















Merchandising IIlumination Through 


‘Tite business of merchandising distributer and peddler of wire, sockets comes a friend until he secures results, 


illumination is coming into its and lamp bulbs. 


No business is suc- and he is not “sold” when he has se- 


own whenever the agent, dealer, cessful that does not serve; no sales are cured only the means to an end, and not 
or salesman becomes to his customer an successfully consummated that only the end itself. Therefore the modern 
advisor on better lighting, not merely a transfer merchandise; no customer be- methods of electrical merchandising of 
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When the better-lighting representative calls on the factory man- 

ager, it should be with full confidence that he can be of service. 

The lighting expert should know that most artificial lighting is 

below the value that common sense indicates is desirable. Few 

installations furnish as high as 12 foot-candles, whereas daylight 

on the same work very frequently reaches 50 foot-candles, as 
the chart shows. 
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The responsibility for good or bad lighting conditions must to a 
large degree rest with the electrical jobber and retailer. This 
chart shows from whom the average factory owner or superin- 
tendent seeks practical advice concerning his own illumination 
needs. In short, the agent is the interlocutor. And from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint the agent is the authority, and the one on whom 
more than 45 per cent of consumers depend for lighting advice. 














10-100W LAMPS 
on Soa 
ON $1 SALE 


Large sales of other equipment result from lamp sales. On the 

average, each $10 to $12 sale of lamps carries with it $50 worth 

of wire, conduit, switches, sockets and reflectors. The lamp 

business is the entering wedge—the key that unlocks the door to 

the money vault—the perpetual calling card that gives the lamp 

representative an entrée to the plant manager, electrician and 
purchasing agent. 
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When a manufacturer stops to consider why he desires to have 

better illumination, his wishes may be classified as shown by the 

chart. Primarily he wants increased production. That is a 

problem of the pocketbook. This alone should be sufficient reason 

to interest him, or to form the sales argument that the lighting 

representative may use, even if any of the other four main ad- 
vantages were discarded. 





MISCELLANEOUS DEALERS 


HAPROWORE RETOILER 


HeRDWERE JOBBER 


MANUFACTURER 





CENTRAL. STATION 


ELECTRICAL RETAILLR 

















SLECTRICOL JOPBER 














When the customer actually purchases his lighting equipment he 

goes to the electrical jobber and retailer in the majority of cases. 

Industrial plants in 78 per cent of the cases purchase through 

these channels, hence in an analysis of business possibilities the 

manufacturer is justified in depending so greatly upon the jobber 

and the agent for the ee development and retention of 
usiness. 
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One of the best arguments in favor of good illumination is its 
low cost. The finest of modern lighting systems can be main- 
tained at negligible expense as compared to the cost of labor, 
machine operation, or even heating. From a study made on an 
average machine the salaries and wages chargeable against the 
machine tool totaled 90 cents, yet the lighting energy cost con- 
siderably less than 1 cent per hour—less than the cost of oil! 
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Engineering Service 





By Samuel G. Hibben 


Illuminating Engineer, the Westinghouse Companies 


lighting devices are more and more de- very much more than the drawing up of all of these, combined with sales tech- 


pendent upon engineering’ service, lighting plans. 
which after all is but the art of making courtesy, 
merchandise usable. 


It 
sympathetic 
changes of ideas and much old-fash- lamp and lighting-fixture business in 


includes unusual nique, it is possible to develop and 
interest, ex- serve a greatly increased incandescent 


Engineering service in reality means ioned downright hard work—through any community. 
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It is poor economy to allow interiors to become and remain dark. 
Applications of cream-colored paints or of whitewash may increase 
the illumination 20 to 50 per cent. Many a salesman could gain 
a host of friends if he were to preach the doctrine of “painting 
for light,’ and many a factory superintendent could brighten up 
his plant surprisingly if he would practice this preachment. 
Above are shown the relative reflective powers of paints. 





a” COST IN DOLLARS 

















What maintenance costs represent, expressed in percentages of 

total expenditures for lighting, may be seen in this chart. It 

should be noted that these particular figures have to do with 

large buildings devoted to offices chiefly, and from them the idea 

can be gained that the cleaning costs in this class of lighting 

amount to perhaps 4 per cent of the total overhead oper- 
ating expenses. 
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Attention to maintenance is an obligation that concerns every 

sales-service representative. It is a part of his larger duties of 

selling “illumination,” and not merely lighting fixtures and lamps. 

Just what this service may amount to can be seen from this chart, 

where the three cases represent three factories that actually have 

had the illumination increased by the processes of washing re- 
flectors and painting walls as indicated. 
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It pays to clean lighting fixtures. Water is cheaper than watts. 

If dust is allowed to accumulate unmolested on lamps and refliect- 

ors, the illumination gradually falls, with an effect so insidious 

and so cumulative that the employers or the employees do not 

realize how the effective light is reduced, until a thorough clean- 

ing is made. Cleaning is an “engineering-service idea’ with which 
all lighting men ought to be familiar. 

















It has been generally found that factory units can most eco- 
nomically be cleaned at about three-week intervals. Unfortu- 
nately, through a dearth of real, practical engineering service 
education, the cleaning interval in many plants is three months 
—and sometimes three years! In the use of the inverted bowl, 
indirect or semi-indirect, the loss of light due to unseen dust 
deposits is naturally greater than with direct reflectors. 
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A final summary of the advantages of good lighting. There are 

so many good arguments back of this development that it is not 

surprising that wide-awake agents and jobbers are willing and 

anxious to “get on the band wagon.” There are wonderful pos- 

sibilities in this good-lighting field, and those of us who appreciate 

it are going to be the ones who will profit accordingly from the 
merchandising of lighting service. 
































“Fixture Week” Convention Programs 
Buffalo, Feb. 14-19 


The Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society 
of America 


Hotel Iroquois 


MONDAY 


10 a.m.—Executive board meeting. 
8 p.m.—Round table chat by early 
arrivals. 


TUESDAY 


10 a.m.—Meeting called to order by 

President C. J. Netting. 

Announcement by President Had- 
ler of the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers Club of Buffalo. 

Address of Welcome, by Arthur 
Kreinheder, representing the 
city of Buffalo. 

Six five-minute talks by presidents 
of local clubs. 

Appointments of committees. 

Round table discussion. 

12 m.—Joint luncheon with attend- 
ance from the three organiza- 
tions, dealers, manufacturers, 
and Illuminating Glassware 
Guild, with talks by the presi- 
dents of each. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 

9:30 p.m.—Market closes. 


WEDNESDAY 


10 a.m.—Meeting. 

Report of manufacturers’ com- 
mittee. 

Address by Mr. Farmer repre- 
senting the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufactur- 
ers. 

12 m —Joint luncheon, with Sam- 
uel A. Chase and William L. 
Goodwin as the speakers. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 

9.30 p.m.—Market closes. 


THURSDAY 


10 a.m.— Meeting. 

Report of glass manufacturers’ 
committee. 

Address by C. H. Blumenauer 
representing the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild. 

Talk by Dana Pierce, New York 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 

Talks on costs, overhead, turnover, 
etc., by G. P. Laube and M. H. 
Salmon. 

12 m.—ZJoint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 
6.30 p.m.—Banquet and entertain- 
ment. 
FRIDAY 
10 a.m.—Annual meeting of the 
Fixture Dealers’ Society. 
Election of officers, etc. 
12 m.—Joint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 
9.30 p.m.—Market for 1921 closes. 





N EXCELLENT example 

of practical co-operation 
within an industry can be 
found in the three electrical 
conventions which are to meet 
during “Fixture Week,” at 
Buffalo, Feb. 14-19. The 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of America, the Illumi- 
nating Glassware Guild and 
the National Council of Light- 
ing Fixture Manufacturers 
hold conventions — simulta- 
neously. At given’ times 
however, all three organiza- 
tions will come together in a 
joint meeting for a definite 
purpose. Joint luncheons will 
be held each day except Mon- 
day. The Fixture Market will 
be open afternoons and eve- 
nings. Let’s keep alive this 
kind of co-operation. 











Illuminating Glassware 
Guild 
Hotel Statler 


MONDAY 
9 a.m.—Gathering of delegates. 


TUESDAY 


10 a.m.—Meeting. Informal meetings 
will be held at 10 o’clock each day 
of the week. Some of the ques- 
tions to be discussed are: 

1. Uniform method of figuring 
manufacturing costs. 

2. Organization of a bureau for 
the compilation of statistics. 

3. Protection of original designs. 

4. Stabilization of lines. 

12 m.—Joint luncheon, with the man- 
ufacturers and dealers. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 


WEDNESDAY. 
10 a.m.—Meeting. 
12 m.—Joint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 


THURSDAY 

10 a.m.—Meeting. 
12 m.—Joint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 


FRIDAY 


10 a.m.—Meeting. 
12 m.—Joint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 
11 p.m.—Market for 1921 closes. 


The National Council of 
Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers 
Lafayette Hotel 


MONDAY 


2 p.m.—Preparation of displays at 
Elmwood Music Hall. 


TUESDAY 
9 a.m.—Meeting, with opening ad-. 
dress by President Farmer. 
Talk, “Stimulating Designing 
Ability,” by W. R. McCoy of 
Cassidy Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
Talk, “Is the Type ‘C’ Lamp a 
Practical Source of Light for 
the Average Home?” By W. E. 
Cochran, Art Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland. 
12 m.—Joint luncheon. 
2 p.m.—Market opens. 
9.30 p.m.—Market closes. 


WEDNESDAY 


9.30 a.m.—Meeting. 
Talks on “What Our City Is Do- 
ing,” by Herman Plaut and Ber- 
nard Blitzer, New York; William 
Horn, Philadelphia; W. E. Coch- 
ran, Cleveland; C. G. Everson, 
Chicago; Arthur Polacheck, Mil- 
waukee; E. F. Guth, St. Louis; 
Mr. Symes and Mr. Gleason, 
Pacific Coast. 

12 m.—ZJoint luncheon. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 

9.30 p.m.—Market closes. 

THURSDAY 


9.30 a.m.—Meeting. 

Talk, “Classification of Custom. 
ers According to Purchases,” 
C. E. Verhunce, R. Williamson 
& Company, Chicago. 

Talk, “External Educational Pol- 
icy with Relation to the Public 
and the Architect,” C. H. Ever- 
son, C. G. Everson & Company, 
Chicago. 

Talk, “Statistics of Our Indus- 
try,” Ray Vance, Brookmore 
Economic Service Company. 

Talk, “Lighting Fixture Indus- 
try, Its Relation to Other Elec- 
trical Industries,” O. H. Cald- 
well, editor ELECTRICAL MEr- 
CHANDISING. 

12 m.—Joint luncheon. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 

6.45 p.m.—Banquet and entertain- 
ment. 

FRIDAY 

9.30 a.m.—Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

12 m.—Joint luncheon. 

2 p.m.—Market opens. 

11 p.m.—Market for 1921 closes. 
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Beauty Lures One Up a Soft a ae. Even a Hal 
and Easy Tread 


GO UP? YES! 


Who would not go up 
to the fixture display 
rooms of the Robertson- 

Cataract Electric Company, 
Buffalo, when a stairway like this 
leads the way. 


FIXTURES WELL DISPLAYED ARE HALF SOLD 





NOT LAMPS AND FIXTURES ONLY, BUT LAMPS AND FIXTURES PLUS LIGHT 


Many sales of a comparatively few choice varieties artistically displayed are easier to win than many 
sales of many haphazard varieties carelessly jumbled on ceiling, walls, and floor. This 
Robertson-Cataract display room is worth much study by the progressive electrical man. 








TAKE THESE SLX STEPS TO LARGER FIXTURE SALES 


You Cannot Sell an Electric Lighting Fixture by the Same Method That Sells 
a Flat-I[ron. Try This Method on Your Next Fixture Prospect 


HOW TO GREET THE 
CUSTOMER 

“ME, The entrance to 
your fixture rooms should 
speak a friendly welcome to 
incoming prospects. Let the 
salesman meet the visitors at 
the door with a_ courteous 
word of greeting. 


? 


WHAT DOES THE 
CUSTOMER WANT? 


wey Through a few 
well-put questions get from 
your customer some definite 
ideas about the character, size 
and decorations of the rooms 
in which these fixtures are to 
be used. 
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CONCENTRATE THE CUSTOMER’S ATTENTION 


Take the customers directly to the fixtures which you concentrated on the fixtures you are showing her. 
think will best fit their requirements and taste. Do not Never leave a customer. Don’t let yourself be calied 
allow the customer to wander aimlessly or unattended away. See that your customer follows your reasoning 
through the show room. Keep the customer's attention about the things you select to show her. 


Pictures on this and opposite page were posed by Electrical Merchandising, in fixture studios of the Cassidy - 
Company, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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GUARD AGAINST BAD SELECTIONS 


If the customer’s fancy has been attracted by a fixture which, 
however good in itself, is not adapted to the room to be 
fitted out, it is the salesman’s responsibility to switch her 
interest to an appropriate fixture. 


; 
LET THE CUSTOMER TEST THE LIGHT 


Wee Vhether you are selling a portable lamp, a ceiling 
chandelier or a bracket fixture, let the customer see the kind 
of illumination it gives. Remember that a good lighting 
fixture must, above all, give good light. 
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CLINCHING THE SALE 


Thus far you have not talked price. Your fixtures, of course, The good salesman will put down every detail of the 
are marked in plain figures. But urge the customer to stop customer's order. If you send her an “acknowledg- 
thinking about price until she is satisfied with the designs you ment of order,” with the prices on each item multiplied 
offer. After the inspection of the various fixtures, seat the out and the total correctly added, you will not only 
customer for the conference which closes the sale. have closed 2 good order but made a friend. 





MAKE A MEZZANINE FLOOR DO DOUBLE DUTY 


In the store of the Electric Construction Company, Little Rock, Ark., the space beneath a mezzanine 
floor makes an especially good fixture display room 


MAKING IT EASTER TO SELL MORE FIXTURES 


Better Merchandising Requires That Fixtures Have Their Own 
Share of Floor Space as Well as of Ceiling 


WHAT TO DO WHEN THE CEILING IS TOO HIGH 


In an Akron, Ohio, electric shop, characterized by an attractive and at the same time a practical layout, 
a high ceiling has not deterred the proprietor from making fixtures a feature in his store. 
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Co-operation with Architects 


For Better Business in the Lighting Fixture Industry 


By V. D. GREEN 


National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio 


rut, and to consider that, because business has 
always been secured in a certain way, that way is 
the only possible one. Take for instance the way in 
which we of the lighting fixture industry go after get- 
ting business from the architects. 
Isn’t the proceeding something like this? 
Mr. Architect, busy with a mass of other important 
details which in the nature of things are more interest- 
ing to him than the matter of 


: LL OF US are perhaps a little prone to get into a 


architects consider themselves fully competent to lay 
out a lighting scheme, when as a matter of fact their 
knowledge is really rather fragmentary. With some 
trepidation I also venture to suggest that this assumption 
of knowledge is not entirely confined to architects either. 
The first member of the electrical fraternity who 
comes in contact with the architect is the central station 
engineer. A few: tactful remarks on the part of this 
official are received with respect. The central station 
man is to the customer for 





lighting, hands over the work 





of compiling the lighting spec- 
ification to one of his design- 
ers, warning him at the same 
time to keep it down to the 
limit because everything in 
the building trade is costing 
like the dickens. The designer, 
with a valiant determination 
to “do cr die” plunges into the 
sea of unfamiliar details of 
candle-feet and intrinsic bril- 
liancy. With the aid of some 
general tables of lighting re- 
quirements and some general 
knowledge of lighting, he pro- 
ceeds to hammer out a specifi- 
cation which, considering the 
difficuities in the way, is often 
a monument of industry. He {! 


of the design. 





The Architect Should Allow 


Three Per Cent for 
Good Lighting 


The architect should realize that the 
lighting scheme of the building interior 
is quite as important as any other part 
He will see that it is 
illogical arbitrarily to reserve one per 
cent or any other percentage for lighting 
fixtures and wiring when the real cri- 
terion is the illumination required. 


One per cent is in nearly every case 
absurdly inadequate. 
a rule should be three per cent of the 
complete building estimate. 


“juice” the only unbiased au- 
thority of the district. How- 
ever, the architect remembers 
that he has heard about “this 
better lighting idea” before, 
but he is apt to feel that the 
finer details of lighting are not 
much in his line anyway, that 
there are a number of other 
things which will be needed 
and which will make a big 
hole in his estimate. 

Next comes the wide-awake 
electrical dealer - contractor. 
He does not merely offer to 
estimate on the job. He offers 
his hearty co-operation to 
make‘a thorough success of the 
lighting effects so that the 


The allowance as 














beauties of the building may 





concludes it with the all- 

embracing words, “And the entire installation shall be 
approved by the architect and by the central station 
engineer, and shall be in accordance with the code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters.” 

Or else the designer makes a wild shot at something 
of this kind. 

Act II reveals the expectant contractors trying to 
make out what the specification means. Each one dis- 
cusses it—with the accent on the second syllable. Every 
contractor agrees that he could have made a better job 
of it than the architect did. 

Well, why doesn’t he? 

If he had to draft a general building specification, 
wouldn’t it have been equally unsatisfactory? 

The fact is, the possibilities of getting business 
through co-operation with architects or large building 
jobs has never been fully developed. Perhaps this is 
because it is a job which can be effectively handled only 
by co-ordination of effort between the several branches 
of the lighting fixture and lamp industries, and the cen- 
tral station engineer. 

Much diplomacy and tact will be required, for many 


be set off to the best advantage. 
Perhaps the architect indicates that he considers him- 
self fully competent to settle this matter for himself. 
The dealer, nothing daunted, asks permission to submit 
two estimates, one on the architect’s specification and 
one on a carefully worked out plan of his own, at the 
same time guaranteeing a certain definite quality of 
illumination. 

On receipt of this second plan, the architect will pos- 
sibly find that the estimated figure is lower than the 
estimate on his own specification. Maybe he will go 
ahead on his own just the same, but he is bound to 
remember that someone in the contracting business is a 
“live wire,” and probably after one or two repetitions 
of these tactics the contractor will be invited to co-oper- 
ate. The rest is obvious. 

The fact is that the architect has to know so much 
about a dozen or more building trades that his knowl- 
edge of some of them is almost necessarily limited. 
Once, therefore, he is fully satisfied that the contractor 
is able materially to assist him with his wiring and 
lighting problems, he will be glad to avail himself of 
his co-operation. 
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The architect will soon realize that the lighting scheme 
of the building interior is quite as important as any 
- other part of the design. He will see that it is illogical 
arbitrarily to reserve 1 per cent or any other percentage 
for lighting fixtures and wiring when as a matter of 
fact the real criterion is the illumination required. He 
will admit that 1 per cent is in some cases too high a 
percentage—and in most cases far too low. 

By educating the architect along these lines, the con- 
tractor will do more than benefit the trade generally. 
He will benefit himself. The architect who has had 
co-operation from the contractor and who has learned to 
rely on his judgment in lighting matters is not likely to 
award the contract on a mere price basis, and the con- 
tractor who has helped to work out the lighting plans 
has an advantage difficult to overestimate. 

There is, however, one essential requirement in this 
scheme. The contractor must know more about the 
matter than the architect does—not merely “in spots” 
but all over the proposition. It is useless, however, to 
try to get the confidence of the architect if he knows he 
can trip up the contractor on certain points. 

Seeing therefore, that the average dealer-contractor 
has enough to do without starting a lighting research 
laboratory, what is the answer? It lies in the co-ordi- 
nation of the efforts of the entire industry. 

The lamp, fixture and illuminating glassware societies 
might in the writer’s humble opinion with mutual profit 
combine to produce a monthly illustrated’ bulletin or 
letter, written entirely from the architect’s point of 
view and with an understanding of his problems. In 





Boston Electrical Interests Co-operate in 
“Home Beautiful” Exposition 











Leading electrical jobbers at Boston have agreed to occupy a 
central space at a “Home Beautiful ” exposition to be held in the 
Mechanics’ Building in that city, April 16 to 30, under the direc- 
tion of Chester I. Campbell, and about $8,000 has been appro- 
priated to make the electrical side of the show a success. he 
purpose of the exhibition will be to encourage the use of im- 
proved furnishings and devices in the home. No electrical prod- 
ucts will be sold at retail, but all jobbers exhibiting will direct 
inquiries to proper retail channels. At a meeting in January in 
the office of F. S. Price, president Pettingell-Andrews Company, 
Boston, Miss Lola Fisher, leading lady of the “Honors Are Even” 
company, then playing in Boston, drew by lot the space location 
for the jobbers’ exhibits, rage = de to be one of the best 
n the hall. 
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addition to this, articles dealing with lighting problems 
could be arranged for in the various architectural pub- 
lications. When an opportunity for a contractor to 
assist with the architect’s lighting plans occurs, arrange- 
ments should be already made for an illuminating engi- 
neer—not merely a salesman—to go to the contractor 
and give him all the time necessary to “put the plan 
across.” 

The novel idea would naturally be commented on by 
the architectural publications—whether favorably or 
unfavorably does not very much matter. ‘Even a knock 
is a boost,” and sooner or later the obvious convenience 
of the new plan will cause many other architects to “see 
the light.” 


MANUFACTURERS MIGHT PROVIDE ENGINEERS 


In order to provide for the increased amount of 
service required, the lamp, fixture and glassware manu- 
facturers’ societies could combine to maintain properly 
qualified illuminating engineers at various strategic 
points—preferably in close touch with the wholesaler, 
who must necessarily be very close to the strategic 
center of his territory, and through whom the services 
of the illuminating engineer could conveniently be requi- 
sitioned. The illuminating engineer would not, however, 
take instructions from the wholesaler but from the socie- 
ties’ committee from whom he is paid. This would 
prevent any possibility of favoritism or of the system 
being used by anyone in the industry for private ends. 
The illuminating engineers and the entire service system 
must be free from any suspicion of that kind. 

Next of course comes the question of who is going to 
pay for all this. It is essential that this service should 
be freely at the service of the contractor, otherwise he 
will certainly not avail himself of it. He will prefer to 
take a chance on his own personal knowledge rather 
than a certainty of adding to his costs of estimating. 
In fact, there is a strong probability that at first he will 
not want to avail himself of the service anyway. There- 
fore, since the manufacturers of fixtures, etc., will 
benefit just as much as anyone, it would seem to be the 
logical conclusion that the financing of the preliminary 
stage of the service would have to be done by them. 
As an inducement to contractors to avail themselves of 
the service the illuminating engineer’s assistance might 
be given free for the first ten estimates. If, after work- 
ing out ten plans with the contractor the engineer can- 
not justify his existence, either the contractor does not 
need any help or the engineer needs a new job. 

Since the primary object of the entire campaign is the 
education of the architect to an appreciation of the value 
of better lighting, this service should also be available 
to the architect, but at a certain fee instead of gratis. 
Thus the architect will prefer to get his illumination 
service through the contractor himself; and this can 
hardly fail to engender a better understanding of each 
other’s viewpoint. 

After the idea has become fully established the suc- 
cessful contractor might be charged a certain percentage 
of his estimate for the service—his unsuccessful compe- 
titors being given their service free. Thus no one 
would be taking chances of losing anything. 

“Would it pay?” is the next question. There seems 
to be very little doubt as to that. It has been estimated 
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that the total yearly business in lighting fixtures, etc., 
is over $200,000,000. Let us assume that one-tenth of 
this or $20,000,000 is indirectly or directly decided by 
the architect. It will be generally conceded by all dealer- 
contractors that the allowance usually made in the 
architect’s total estimate of the complete job—usually 
about 1 per cent—is in nearly every case absurdly inade- 
quate. It should as a rule be nearer 3 per cent. Thus, if 
the architects could be sold on the idea of better lighting 
on a basis of fitting the job instead of fitting an arbit- 
rary percentage laid down at a guess, the $20,000,000 
specified above would become $60,000,000. If, therefore, 
the successful contractors paid 2 per cent of their con- 
tract for the illuminating engineer’s services there 
would be about $1,200,000 a year ultimately available. 
It is quite conceivable, moreover, that as time progressed 
the members included in the 3 per cent commission 
agreement might even receive yearly dividends from the 
profits resulting from the operation of this illuminating 
service bureau. 

Such a plan, if found to be feasible, would have the 
effect of welding the scattered efforts of the various 
branches of the trade into a solid unit held together 
under the potent spell of “better business for all.” The 
central station engineer would of course benefit as much 
from this plan as the lamp, fixture and glassware 
makers. He is out to sell “juice,” and the more fixtures 
there are installed the better he can load up his feeders. 


More than this, the examples of better lighting installed 
under the new system will cause consumers who are 
already connected to the mains to take a greater interest 
in the achievement of efficient lighting than is the case 
at the present time. 

After all, this idea of illuminating service is not so 
very different in its essentials from the methods now 
being adopted for merchandising electric motors—except 
that the scheme under discussion would be of nation- 
wide extent whereas each motor-maker keeps the infor- 
mation which he has acquired to himself. But the main 
idea—selling better results, rather than equipment which 
accomplishes them—dominates both schemes. 

This lighting problem must be met and solved scien- 
tifically, co-operatively, intensively. American lighting 
fixture dealers and manufacturers can well take a leaf 
or two out of the books of the European salesman. 

The European salesman, for instance, is trained so 
that he is a sales engineer. He knows light distribution 
units, their efficiency, their applicability to certain in- 
dustries. He can work out in many cases complete light 
curve graphs involving resultants of a dozen cross- 
illumination schemes. He gets big business. And what 
Europe can do, America can surely do also. 

The key to better business lies not in cut-throat com- 
petition, but in co-operation in the trade as a whole, and 
in the development of new and better selling methods for 
the good of the trade as a whole. 





Lighting Comfort and Convenience Outlets from Old Fixtures with Extension Sockets 




















In the paper entitled “Our Perennial Travesty on Home Light- 
ing’? by Messrs. Hogue, Kirk and Tilson, presented before the 
recent convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society at 
Cleveland, devices were shown that can be used to convert the 
worst monstrosity which goes by the name of a fixture, into an 
efficient and artistic lighting unit. This so-called ‘‘Convenolite,”’ 
which is made by Sweitzer & Herz of Chicago, consists simply 
of an inverter which supports a piece of glassware and a silk 
shade on the old fixture in such a manner as practically to elimi- 
nate glare. Incorporated in the inverter is a double-ended socket 
and double contact by means of which an appliance can be used 
whether the lamp is used or not. When the light is on a pleasing 
illuminating effect is obtained by a blending of indirect, direct 


and transmitted light through the silk shade. This device auto- 
matically doubles the number of outlets, and makes convenient 
the use of type C lamps in the home. It furnishes a convenient, 
graceful means for connecting appliances and electric candies on 
the dining-room table or elsewhere.—Note picture No. 1. At the 
present time, statistics show there is an average of only one 
baseboard receptacle to every seventeen rooms. 

Picture No. 2 shows its use in a bedroom, with the principal 
light coming from the upturned semi-indirect unit, while the smal} 
night-lamp below furnishes direct illumination. 

No. 3 shows the adaptation of the usual basement ceiling outlet 
carrying a glaring bare lamp, into an indirect unit with connec- 
tion for electric washer below. 
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W hat — Mean to the Woman 


An X-Ray View into the Mental Machinery of the Purchasing Sex— Letting 
the Dealer into Some of the Mysteries of Why Women Buy as They Do 


By LIDDA KAY 


HE way of a 
woman with a 
lamp, like the 


way of a man with a 
maid, is past all di- 
vining. Only this 
may be said of both 
—look not too closely 
into them, for that 
way madness lies. A 
hairpin may hold 
civilization together, 
but the things a wo- 
man can’t do with a 
hairpin aren’t worth 
doing. Much the 
same might be said 
of the things a wo- 
man can’t do with a 
lamp. Many aman’s 
fight for single 
blessedness was put 
at naught under the 
subtle influence of 
a lamp shade fash- 
ioned with deft fem- 
inine fingers and 
with a nice eye to its 
color effect on blonde 
or brunette hair. 

A woman never 
knows a lamp until 
she lives with it. 
Especially is this 
true if she is of 
only average sensi- 


A mellow lamp is a beautifier. 
lends a warm luminosity to the face. 
house provide huge mirrors for the convenient mirroring not only of the lamp 





It softens contours, smooths out lines, and 


but of the woman purchaser in proximity to the lighted lamp? 
silent, swift and sure method of getting her to select a lamp not for its 
beauty in itself, but for its lighting effects on familiar objects. 


light, but lets the 
softly shaded table 
lamp shroud in char- 
itable shadows those 
corners of the room 
that do not bear too 
close inspection. Who 
sees, then, that the 
rug near the piano 
is badly worn; that 
the chairs have lost 
their smartness of 
line and finish; that 
the ceiling is stained 
where water leaked 


through; that the 
door is scratched 
where Pom-pom 


daily paws for 
egress? Under the 
magic of the lamp, 
all these are hidden 
and masked in an 
air of quiet elegance 
and beauty. The 
guests are deceived 
by the little subter- 
fuge, and most 
likely will sigh on 
the way home: 
“What a lovely home 
Mrs. B. has—so 
quiet and restful! I 
wish we had furni- 
ture like hers!” 
Why doesn’t some 


Why doesn’t some lighting fixture 
That is a 





bilities and imagin- 
ation, and inexperi- 
enced in the buying of lamps and other lighting furniture. 
In the fixture shop, she is attracted by the shape of 
a lamp, by the harmonious coloring of the shade, or 
by a bit of rich brocade in the trimmings. She is 
attracted, in other words, by the lamp as an object 
of art complete and beautiful in itself. 

Taking it home, however, and living with it week 
after week, her feeling for the lamp changes—either 
into an irritation that becomes so intense that the lamp 
is finally discarded, or into an affection akin to the 
sense of companionship one feels for the hearth fire. 

Any woman worth her salt knows that a lamp will 
make a shabby room beautiful. If unexpected guests 
arrive, she doesn’t floodlight her room with the central 


lighting fixture 
house advertise — 
“Is your furniture old and shabby?—Then don’t buy 
a new set yet. Buy a lamp and let its magic light 
and mellow softness transform your old set into new!” 

A lamp will hide much that is well. hidden, but it 
can also be made to light up what should not be hidden, 
as any resourceful woman knows. Artfully placed, it 
should bring out the luster of that beautiful brocade, 
of a rare bit of china, of many a family treasure that has 
lain in the shadow of the curio cabinet. A pair of wall 
brackets may have no other purpose than to illuminate 
a picture or strip of glistening Chinese tapestry. 

Why doesn’t some lighting fixture house suggest these 
possibilities by displaying its lighted lamps over lustrous 
silks and brocades or near rare vases and bowls? 
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But ah, the way of a woman with a lamp has also 
its more tortuous and malignant turns—as witness the 
little wife who, having had a more severe attack than 
usual of springbonnetitis, in order to put her better 
half in the right spiritual mood to hear the news, first 
tries the time-honored preliminaries of a good dinner 
and then settles him comfortably with his paper and 
cigar—near his favorite lamp! What good mother with 
a marriageable daughter doesn’t know that a lamp is 
often the best third in Sunday evening parties for two? 
In the days of crinoline and hoop skirts, they say, the 
charming hostess played havoc with her blue-gowned 
rival’s plans by placing her in a red-tapestried chair. 
Today, she accomplishes the same ends by leading her 
to the chaise longue near the blue-shaded floor lamp. 
But these are secrets that even the lighting dealer 
need not know! 

Finally, here is the real root of the reasons why women 
learn to cherish some lamps and discard others. A 
mellow lamp is a beautifier. It softens contours, smooths 
out lines, and gives a warm luminosity to the face. 
Sitting in the glow of such a lamp, any woman looks 
ten years younger (and you can be assured that she 
knows it too—that’s why she’s sitting there!). Con- 
trariwise, another lamp with a shade of the colder 
colors will have a ghastly effect, pulling out hard shadows 
and lines and adding ten years to the face. Naturally, 
let her glimpse herself in the mirror, and she will not 
endure that lamp for long! It is a peculiar fact that 
a lamp may be beautiful in every way—in itself and 
in beautifying the room—but when familiar faces are 
brought near it when lighted, the effect is often so 
ghastly and weird as to be unendurable. 
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Why doesn’t some lighting fixture house provide huge 
mirrors, for the convenient mirroring not only of the 
lamp but of the woman purchaser in proximity to the 
lighted lamp? That is a silent, swift and sure method 
of getting her to select a lamp not for its beauty 
in itself, but for its lighting effects on familiar objects. 
Similarly, you may talk for hqurs to a woman who has 
her heart set on having her wall brackets placed ‘too 
high—but show her that brackets placed too high or 
too low will bring out harsh shadows on the face, and 
she will listen to you! 





Four Big Reasons for Installing 
a Cost System 


By O. SACKSTEDER 
Highlands Manufacturing Company, Muncie, Ind. 

E.. me point out a few of the advantages of a cost 

system as applied to any business, as well as to 
lighting fixture manufacturers. In the first place, and 
I cannot lay too much stress on this point, it makes for 
greater efficiency in that it enables the heads of the de- 
partment to keep in intimate touch with the minute 
details of their departments, and also enables the 
executives of a corporation to tell at a glance whether 
the departments themselves are functioning properly. 

In the second place, if certain lines of work are not 
profitable the cost figures show the reason for the loss. 
It may be that the cost of manufacture is too great and 
can be reduced, or it may be that there is excessive 
waste of time or material; whatever the trouble is, it 
can readily be ascertained. 

In the third place, cost accounting provides a period- 
ical balance sheet which affords a 





Here’s a Fixture Cost Card for Manufacturer, 


Assembler and Dealer 





comparison of the business in the 
different periods, and also shows 
whether the business as a whole is 
making steady progress. 
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COMPLETING COSTS 


And in the fourth place, a cost 
system necessitates a standardization 
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—— +! tion or through the nature of their 


business to make only a small margin 
|} of profit on a large output, realize 
the danger of treading an unknown 
; | way without a light to guide them. 
enees Svar The haphazard methods of guesswork 
ae: » as to what is manufacturing cost may 
be all very well (although I doubt it) 
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for a concern making only one article 
and that of the simplest variety, but 
the manufacturer of a line of light- 
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ing fixtures with all the different 
parts both made and purchased, who 
attempts to run such a business with- 








A fixture cost card which 


of the Lighting Fixture Dealers Society of America. 
total bare cost, and the other side adds the completing costs. 
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out an adequate knowledge of costs 
commits financial suicide. It is sound 
business sense that every concern 
learns sooner or later. 
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‘Removable Fixture” Idea Favored 
by All Branches of the Industry 


Proposal to “Hang a Fixture Like a Picture” Discussed by Illuminating 

Engineers, Representatives of Trade, Manufacturers, Inventors and Inspectors, 

Before New York Section of Illuminating Engineering Society on Jan. 13 
o 8 £ +f 


plugs and receptacles, taking the place of present 

soldered and taped joints, so that the layman can 
put up or take down his ceiling and his bracket fix- 
tures at will, was discussed from various angles Jan. 
13, at the joint meeting of the New York Section of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society with the New 
York Fixture Manufacturers Association, and the New 
York Section of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. The sense of the meeting 
undoubtedly favored the new idea, but almost every 
speaker emphasized the point that the success of the 
new method of hanging fixtures would depend upon all 
the manufacturers agreeing on a standard interchange- 
able type of box or receptacle and plug. 

With Dr. R. E. Myers, director of the research labora- 
tories of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, presiding, 
O. H. Caldwell, editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
opened the program by outlining the advantages of the 
idea to the general public and to each group of the 
trade, as proposed in the original article in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING in December, 1919. He declared that 
the new construction would increase the sale of fixtures 
much beyond the present volume. 

M. Luckiesh, director of physical research, National 
Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, discussed the 
idea from the standpoint of the illuminating engineer, 
and pointed out how better lighting might be obtained 
in a given interior, if it were possible to try out, 
easily, several different types of fixtures, and also to 
move fixtures about from one outlet receptacle to an- 
other to adapt the lighting of an office or workroom to 
the changes in furniture, partitions, ete. 

H. N. McCoy, of the Cassidy Company, fixture manu- 
facturers, Long Island City, N. Y., explained that the 


r N\HE proposal that lighting fixtures be fitted with 


fixture people are “absolutely sold” on the idea, but 
will insist on an interchangeable standard form of 
outlet and hanger. His address follows this news sum- 
mary. 

William J. Shore, electrical contractor, New York 
City, insisted that the new plan would mean more 
volume of wiring for the contractor and dealer, and 
would enable him to earn his money more easily, at the 
same time giving the public a better job. His talk fol- 
lows in full. 

Bennett Tousley, representing the Electric Outlet 
Company, New York City, described and exhibited the 
“Elexit” form of receptacle and plug devised by E. 
Cantelo White, who is the manager of the lighting 
fixture department of the Western Electric Company. 

Howard R. Sargent, of the General Electric Company, 
followed and told of the efforts of nine leading manu- 
facturers of wiring devices to agree upon a standard 
form of fixture-hanger receptacle. A very narrow form 
of receptacle, with narrow plug, has been adopted, he 
said. 

Dana Pierce, electrical engineer for the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, New York, and chairman of the Electrical 
Committee of the N. F. P. A., discussed the proposed 
innovation from the standpoint of safety to life and 
property, and brought up the questions of grounding 
and the 660-watt rule. His discussion is given on a 
following page. 

H. S. Wynkoop, electrical engineer for the Depart- 
ment of Electricity, City of New York, recounted the 
electrical inspector’s dilemma with the 660-watt rule, his 
comments being given in full on another page. 

Others who took part in the discussion were George 


Ainsworth, F. A. Vaughn, Norman Macbeth, and M. 
Kuhl. 





Fixture Manufacturer Is Absolutely Sold 


on the Idea 
By H. N. McCoy 


To illustrate, again. The different 
types of attachment plugs are a great 
source of inconvenience. One of the 
large department stores of New York 
City has in its employ an expert fitter 


: : whose sole occupation is to follow up 
Cassidy Company, Fixture Manufacturer, Long Island City, N. Y. 





a device of this sort is that should 

there be two or more different 
types on the market the manufacturer 
would be worse off than before. To 
illustrate: One of the past sources of 
inconvenience, and, this inconvenience 
in many cases is measurable in money 
loss, is the getting of incorrect infor- 


Te greatest danger in the use of 


mation as to whether the fixtures are 
to be supplied with joints or crowfeet. 

The fitter would go to the contractor 
to erect the fixtures and find that he 
had the wrong material; he was delayed 
in his work, the owner becomes peevish 
and a mole hill has become a mountain. 
Fortunately, this lack of uniformity is 
being solved. 


portable-lamp sales and see that the 
plug on the lamp fits the wall recep- 
tacle. While this illustration is outside 
of the fixture manufacturing field it 
well illustrates the burden entailed by 
the lack of uniformity in attachment 
plugs. 

A great source of expense and an- 
noyance in our line of endeavor is the 
lack of standardization. 
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The National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers is doing every- 
thing in its power to establish a stand- 
ard in fitters’ screws, holders, glass- 
ware, etc.; and duplication of fixture- 
hanging outlets only complicates our 
problems unless a way is found. 

If there are several forms of boxes 
on the market endless confusion will 
result. The fixture manufacturer is 
absolutely sold on the general idea, pro- 
viding there is a way found to limit 
the construction to one that can be- 
come universal in its use. The message 
I bring you from the fixture manufac- 
turers is this. There must be only one 
type and that type must be the best 
that money and brains can produce. 

It may be well to state a few of the 
reasons why we find the general idea of 
advantage. 

First: We believe that it will have 
the effect of bringing about better 
workmanship on the part of wiremen 
and electricians. There is a horrible 
tendency today to leave the outlets in 
such condition that it is almost impos- 
sible to hang a fixture without exten- 
sion pieces, wood blocks and other 
clumsy devices which do not permit us 
to give our clients satisfactory results 
—to say nothing of the expense en- 
tailed. It is our opinion that a finished 
box would be installed with much more 
care, and in proof we point to switch 
boxes and plates installed by contrac- 
tors. Seldom or never do you find them 
improperly installed, for the reason 
that when the electrician leaves them 
there are no more mechanics to take up 
the work where he left off and cover up 
his lack of good workmanship. Second: 
The new plan will eliminate the neces- 
sity of an expert mechanic proving up 
every wiring contract before fixtures 
can be completed. The time, expense 
and detail involved by this department 
of a fixture manufacturer or large 
dealer is beyond the conception of the 
layman, and any device that will pre- 
vent this, providing it does not add 
other complications, will be welcomed. 

In closing may I draw your attention 
to a condition which if it develops will 
compel the fixture manufacturer to re- 
gard this method of fixture suspension 
as an unmitigated nuisance? Within 
the last few days the information has 
come to hand that plans are being made 
to manufacture two totally distinct 
types of boxes for this purpose. If 
this be true the third type and fourth 
type and so ad infinitum, will pest us 
and the dawn of a new era will be 
damp, dank, and cold, I fear, instead of 
beautiful and bright as painted for us 
in our trade magazines. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I beg of you 
make every effort that lies in your 
power to prevent this misfortune. Let 
us all write, print, paint and talk the 
slogan: 

“There is progress in one—Confusion 
in many.” 


Suorshs £3. 
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Will Increase Volume of Wiring Business 
for Contractor 


By WILLIAM J. SHORE 
Electrical Contractor, New York City 


vice primarily designed to save 

labor, there are always many diver- 
gent opinions. Not infrequently, it has 
been shown in the past, the very peopie 
who benefitted the most from these de- 
vices were loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of the loss and harm that would 
accrue to them if these inventions be- 
came popular and were put into uni- 
versal service. 

There are a number of contractors 
who have expressed opinions against 
these new devices for attaching fixtures 
and a number have favored them. The 
conclusions arrived at in this talk are 
my own personal opinions and are not 
to be regarded as an expression on 
the subject by the electrical contracting 
fraternity. 

If we assume, for example, in this 
discussion that the number of fixtures 
to be sold within the next few years 
will continue at the same rate as in the 
past, and that each fixture will be 
adapted for use with these new out- 
lets and that each fixture outlet in- 
stalled will be of this type, the follow- 
ing conclusions will seem reasonable. ~ 


I: THE introduction of any new de- 


LIGHTING INSTALLATION INVOLVES 
THREE OPERATIONS 


From the contractors’ standpoint, the 
business: of installing and furnishing 
electric-lighting fixtures may be roughly 
divided into three separate and distinct 
operations. They may all be performed 
by one contractor or perhaps two or 
three. 

These are: 

1. The installation of the wiring and 
the preparation of suitable electric out- 
lets. 2 
2. The demonstration 
the fixtures themselves. 

8. The labor, material and general 
supervision involved in the actual hang- 
ing of fixtures. 

If, as previously mentioned, each out- 
let and each fixture will be adapted 
for removable service, the following 
conclusions seem logical and correct: 

1. The contractor, instead of merely 
installing an outlet box and fixture stud, 
will put in a device, which is compar- 
able to a baseboard receptacle. There- 
fore on the original wiring job there 
will be a decided and definite increase 
in the amount of labor and material 
furnished with the result of an in- 
creased profit. 

2. The selling price of fixtures will 
remain practically the same. 

3. The labor, material and supervi- 
sion involved in the hanging of these 
fixtures would be done away with abso- 
lutely. 
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and sale of 


It would therefore seem from the 
foregoing that the additional profit made 
through the installation of these new 
outlets would be cancelled entirely by 
the loss of the profit earned through 
the labor involved in hanging these 
fixtures. 

Under these circumstances the net 
result as far as the contractor’s busi- 
ness is concerned would apparently be 
nil, that is to say, he would make no 
additional profit, but at the same time 
he would not suffer any loss. 

However, there is another angle to 
this particular phase of the matter. 

The installation of these new outlets 
at the time of wiring the job is ‘a simple 
affair requiring very little supervision 
and can be handled readily and easily 
by the workmen on the job. 

On the other hand, the hanging of 
fixtures—usually done after all the 
painting and decoration work has been 
completed—involves the use of skilled 
and careful labor, calls for neatness 
of workmanship and calls for special 
fittings. 

The first profit on the installation of 
these new outlets seems to me to be 
an easier way of earning money than 
the profit earned in hanging’ fixtures. 
I think a great many contractors will 
agree with me in this contention. 

However, what I have just said, and 
the conclusions I have arrived at are 
based on the assumption that the rate 
at which fixtures are being sold will 
not increase. 

It is my opinion that the use of this 
type of outlet will stimulate the de- 
mand for fixtures to an enormous de- 
gree. I believe that as a result of the 
introduction of this new device not 
only more fixtures will be sold than 
ever before, but that the contractor- 
dealer will sell a greater proportion of 
these fixtures than he has in the past. 

A few instances will serve to illus- 
trate this point of view. 

The public is continually 
through a process of education. 

In former days when folks got mar- 
ried they purchased their furniture 
with an eye to service and durability. 
Furniture was not considered good fur- 
niture unless it would last at least 
twenty-five years. Today, furniture is 
bought on the basis of style, and the 
public has been educated to the point 
where furniture is replaced from time 
to time, corresponding to changes in 
styles and decorations. 

House furnishings and decorations 
have followed the same course. 

Lighting fixtures have not yet 
reached this stage. And the main rea- 
son, it appears to me, is due to their 
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method of installation. They consti- 
tute a portion of the building owner’s 
property and hence are not the property 
of the. tenant, and as a result they do 
not interest the tenant. 

The building contractor and the peo- 
ple who build new homes and apart- 
ments willl be quick to realize the ad- 
vantage of these new outlets to them- 
selves. It means the saving of money 
to them. At an additional cost of the 
wiring they will put these new outlets 
in their new buildings. They will then 
say to the prospective tenants, “We 
have installed these new outlets for 
your fixtures, which you can buy to 
match your scheme of interior decor- 
ation, and when you move you can take 
them with you. They belong to you.” 

It means that instead of the landlord 
or builder buying his fixtures by the 
dozens through keen competition direct 
from the manufacturer, the tenant or 
new owner will buy his fixtures from 
the nearest and most attractive con- 
tractor-dealer. 

It means that more of this business 
than ever before will flow through the 
contractor-dealer to the ultimate con- 
sumer, which in fact is the proper 
method of distribution. 

The contractor-dealer will have more 
opportunity than ever before to serve 
the public. He will be able to demon- 
strate new types of lighting equipment 
with greater ease, and less expense to 
himself and less annoyance to the con- 
sumer. In short, the use of these new 
devices will permit the contractor- 
dealer to render more and better service 
to the public. 

There are, however, several impor- 
tant objections in connection with the 
use of these outlets. 

1. There should be only one type. 

It must be a universal outlet. It 
must permit a fixture made in Brooklyn 
to be installed in Milwaukee, in an out- 
let made in Bridgeport. The benefits 
derived will be a maximum under these 
conditions. 

It is needless to state that without 
this standardization, the proposition 
would not be worth while. 

2. With the installation of these new 
devices which permit anyone to install 
fixtures, comes the attendant evil of 
overloaded circuits. Inspections are 
seldom asked for and it is but natural 
that safe carrying capacity of circuits 
will be. exceeded. This objection may 
be overcome by more rigid rules, better 
and more frequent inspections or new 
protective devices. It is not an insuper- 
able obstacle. 

3. The great objection claimed by 
many electrical contractors is that these 
new outlets will allow janitors, superin- 
tendents and other unauthorized persons 
to install fixtures. As a matter of fact, 
such persons do it now, and they do it 
very poorly indeed. I venture to state 
that one out of every two gentlemen 
present have at some time or other in- 


stalled at least one electric fixture. 
How many of them soldered the fix- 
ture wires to the outlet wires? In my 
opinion this objection will disappear of 
itself when it is realized how very 
much better a connection is made, both 
electrically and mechanically, than the 
mess of wires and tape under a fixture 
canopy. 

It is axiomatic that the removal of 
any obstruction tending to retard or 
impede the distribution of economic 
goods will cause a tremendous increase 
in the use of such goods. 


The lighting fixture of today is a per- 
manent fixture, and the lighting fixture 
of tomorrow is a removable fixture. 

The introduction and application of 
this idea will stimulate greater demand 
for fixtures. It will stimulate demand 
for a greater number of outlets. And 
in my opinion cannot fail in the long 
run to benefit, not only the contractor, 
but the ultimate consumer—the public, 
for it is the public who in the long run 
will let us know clearly enough whether 
they approve of these new outlets or 
not. 





Should Not Allow “660-Watt Rule” to 
Stand in Way of Progress 


By DANA PIERCE 


Electrical Engineer, Underwriters’ Laboratories, New York City; 
Chairman Electrical Committee, N. F, P. A. 


F COURSE, it is easily under- 
stood that the Underwriters, and 


I include in that term the people 
who get up the National Electrical 
Code, have a very different interest in 
the subject we are discussing tonight 
than any other of the groups that have 
spoken. 

We do, however, feel the same public 
interest in the general welfare of all 
who use electricity, that you have. We 
share your ambitions to see electricity 
more widely used, believing that elec- 
tricity is, under proper conditions, be- 
yond question the safest method of 
distributing energy whether for light or 
for power. 

It is our ambition in making rules 
for the National Electrical Code, with 
the assistance of the other national or- 
ganizations co-operating with us, to 
keep step with the developments of 
progress and of convenience, as well 
as of safety. 

The word safety suggests to me one 
thought. I am not going to speak dog- 
matically about it tonight, but it has 
not been touched upon here tonight and 
it is perhaps worthy of your considera- 
tion. It is the question of safety to 
persons as affected by electric fixtures. 
Those of you who have been familiar 
with the recent development and dis- 
cussion of the electrical rules will ap- 
preciate that there has been a great 
deal of discussion in the past four or 
five years on the very simple question 
as to whether an electric fixture should 
be grounded or whether it should be 
insulated. We have heard something 
of past history and of prophecy for the 
future tonight, but looking back to the 
early days of the use of electricity, we 
all remember those strange, weird and 
fantastic designs that twenty to twen- 
ty-five years ago were tolerated in our 
homes and public buildings under the 
name of electric lighting fixtures. 

It was those fixtures—and_ that 
is my reason for speaking of them 
tonight—it was those fixtures which 


created in the early days a justly fear- 
ful feeling, and a feeling of very great 
suspicion on the part of fire-protection 
engineers against electric fixtures. 

The electric fixture was the weakest 
item in electric. insulation from the 
point-of-view of safety. We had a lot 
of fixture troubles. Fixture wires were 
breaking down. Fixtures were compli- 
cated and they would fall to pieces. 
They had a lot of lamps on them. They 
had a lot of sockets, and every socket 
was a potential source of trouble. 

The development of fixtures has been 
a process of electrical simplification— 
notably so since the high-power lamp 
has made it possible to use one socket 
and one lamp where we formerly had 
two or more. So from the point-of- 
view of safety, whether of fire safety 
or safety of person, the electrical fix- 
ture is a better structure today than 
it was yesterday. 


FIXTURES SHOULD BE GROUNDED, NOT 
INSULATED 


The National Electrical Code today 
permits the installation of fixtures 
under almost any conditions without 
insulating, and prescribes the ground- 
ing of fixtures in the interest of safety. 
The failures are less than they used 
to be because of simpler construction, 
and the tendency is towards grounding 
rather than the insulation of those fix- 
tures. The connection with this sub- 
ject you are talking of tonight is fairly 
obvious, I think. Those standard fix- 
ture outlets which you are describing 
should be so designed that they can be 
installed in such a manner as to effec- 
tively and reliably ground the non-cur- 
rent carrying exposed parts of the fix- 
ture. That is how the device must be 
constructed if that equipment is to meet 
the present tendency in safety engineer- 
ing. 


An insulated fixture will not find 


favor with many safety and fire-pro- 
tection engineers today, and will find 
less favor with them a year from now, 
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or five years from now. This point 
should be considered by your designers 
of these fittings—and by the contractor, 
the fixture man and everybody else con- 
cerned with them. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
the National Electric Code will recog- 
nize that there is in that code a ven- 
erable rule known as “the 660-watt 
rule.” The contractor knows it, and 
the electrical inspector knows it. It is 
a rule that limits for electric lighting 
fixtures a maximum of 660 watts. That 
was done with the old lamps. It in- 
cluded about ten of the old half- 
ampere 16-candle-power lamps. There 
are not any of those lamps used to 
speak of today. Lamps are rated in 
watts instead of amperes but the 660- 
watt rule still persists. Today in a 
fixture inspection, in building inspec- 
tion, the outlets are counted per circuit. 
How long that rule will remain in its 
present condition, whether it should re- 
main or should be changed, and if so 
how, is a very important question and 
one on which this introduction of “re- 
movable fixtures” and the corresponding 
change in arrangement outlets will 
have a very important bearing. 


APPLYING THE “660-WaTT RULE” 


You see, if you have ten outlets on 
a circuit, and you put ten single-lamp 
fixtures on that, you have got one thing. 
You may be within that 660-watt rule. 
If, however, Tenant No. 1 takes those 
ten fixtures down and Tenant No. 2 
comes along and puts up on each of 
those outlets a fixture which has three 
lamps on it, you may exceed that 660- 
watt limit. You probably would. Now, 
who pays the bill? Who makes the 
rule? The contractor who puts those 
outlets in? The inspection department 
that passed it? The first tenant who 
used the one-lamp outlet? He is 
all right! The next one who used two 
lamps per outlet—he is all right! But 
the fellow with three lamps per 
outlet, he is not all right! He is over- 
ruled! 

Now, there is a big question and 
those of you who are not familiar with 
it in all of its relations perhaps may 
not appreciate it first off. 

I wish, Mr. President, to say simply 
this, that as chairman of the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, which brings out 
the National Electric Code, and as elec- 
trical engineer of the Underwriters 
Laboratory, I think that the Code Com- 
mittee and those who from the point of 
view of the fire-insurance companies 
and the casualty companies are inter- 
ested in safety, are prepared after 
proper presentation of the subject to 
them and after due consideration of ail 
resulting features of electrical inspec- 
tion to meet you to consider changing 
the rule. We feel that with a proper 
change in the existing rule, whatever 
development in the electrical art shall 
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be to the advantage of electrical men 
and the electrical industry—manufac- 
turers, contractors, fixture manufac- 
turers—whatever is to the benefit of 
the American public should be incorpor- 
ated and made good practice. 

I do not think that any rule—be it the 
660-watt rule or any other method of 
construction—can or should stand in 
the way by a technical precedent. 





Just how that rule will be ap- 
proached, just what will be done, just 
what should be done, we are not yet 
prepared to say. The evidence is not 
yet in, and the matter has not even 
been formally submitted, but I do not 
think that any attitude should be antic- 
ipated from the underwriters which will 
stand in the way of any reasonable and 
safe development. (Applause.) 





Why Not Apply the “660-Watt” and Grounding 
Rules to Other Appliances? 


By H. N. Wynkoop 


Electrical Engineer, Department of Gas & Electricity, New York 


SPEAK as an inspector. It is very 
| enparsassing to be obliged to admit 

that I am one of those persons en- 
gaged at the present day and genera- 
tion in enforcing the nefarious or an- 
cient or otherwise undesirable regula- 
tion known as “the 660-watt rule.” I 
am enforcing the 660-watt rule inci- 
dentally against the wiring contractor, 
and primarily and always against the 
fixture man. And I am enforcing it 
against the fixture man because I can- 
not catch the fellow who sells the 
toasters and the grills and the irons 
and the washing machines! 

I feel very keenly about this matter 
because day after day I am obliged not 
only to make objections which are based 
upon nothing but theories, but to settle 
disputes. I have seen job after job 
where the wiring contractors were tied 
up because while they had done every- 
thing that was expected of them the 
architect had persuaded the customer 
to buy fixtures which clustered too 
many sockets on the circuit. The wir- 
ing contractor’s certificate was held up 
until some one could adjust the trouble 
—find out whether extra circuits would 
be run, or whether sockets were to be 
taken off the fixtures. 


SENTIMENT Is TowArD MODIFIED FORM 
OF 660-WATT RULE 


It is all wrong but we have to en- 
force the rules until we can get them 
changed, and I am very glad to see that 
there is a sentiment growing toward a 
change which will put this so-called 
660-watt rule into such modified form 
that it can be enforced favorably and 
with a sense of satisfaction that you 
are really doing what meets the re- 
quirements of safety and are not simply 
making a man do so and so because 
something in print says that he must. 

Furthermore, we do not know what 
that print means. When is a circuit 
overloaded? When have you got more 
than 660 watts on it? Who knows? 

What we want is for the wiring 
contractor and the fixture manufac- 
turer to get together and appeal to the 
Electrical Committee and say: “What 
do you mean by this rule? Is it aimed 
at the fixture man only? And does 


it not apply to any other of the appli- 
ances, to any other appliances which 
enter the home? Is the circuit over- 
loaded when you have too many sockets 
on it, even if you do not use but one 
socket at a time? Is the circuit over- 
loaded when you have got, let us say, a 
500-watt iron on it, and also a 500-watt 
toaster, though the woman of the 
family cannot be toasting bread when 
she is using the iron, for she cannot 
use them both together.” 

What do we mean by overloaded? 
What do we mean by “a normal load on 
the circuit”? That is what the Code 
talks about—that is what everybody’s 
code talks about. 

Isn’t the circuit overloaded when the 
fuse blows? (Laughter). These are 
some of the troubles that the inspector 
makes for the wiring contractor— 
troubles the inspector makes for the fix- 
ture man. The fixture man is the blue- 
ribbon goat, and the wiring contractor 
is a sort of a second-prize man! 

Some one spoke about the janitor 
installing fixtures. Well, under this 
new scheme why not let the janitor 
install the fixtures? Who cares 
whether the janitor installs the fixtures 
or not? He can install the electric 
irons, the washing machines, if he 
wants to. Why not let him? Why not 
have a suitable arrangement so that 
even a child can plug in a fixture. 


SHOULD GROUND GRILLS, TOASTERS, 
ETC., ALSO! 


Speaking of grounding, I am heartily 
in accord and in sympathy with the 
idea. I think the city of New York 
was one of the first places where we 
took insulating joints out altogether. 
But how are you going to ground 
toasters? How do you ground grills? 
It is a question, except in bathrooms 
and other locations, whether this 
grounding of fixtures is of such a very 
pressing nature, until we have caught 
up with the fixture on these other ap- 
pliances. Understand, I am not talk- 
ing against the grounding of a fixture, 
I only say why should we not ground 
all these other appliances as well? 
Simply, I suppose, because it is more 
difficult. 

















Some Novel Window Displays 
of Fixtures 
By FELIX J. Kocu 


Very few items of the stock-in- 
trade of the dealer in electrical 
devices lend themselves better to 
window display, for attracting 
passersby first to the window and 
then inside the store itself, than do 
electric fixtures. 

Today, when hardly a store han- 
dling electric portable lamps has two 
shades or even lamp bodies just 
alike, it does not take a wizard at 
window dressing to make a selec- 
tion for the store front which will 
fairly dazzle and bewilder every 
passer’s eye. Arrested by the beauty 
of the kaleidoscopic flood of radiance, 
such passer will draw nearer in- 
stantly, to inspect the sources more 
minutely; and often to step inside 
and buy. 

Even a display of electroliers, 
pouring their light through globes 
of endless designs and patterns, may 
have its beauty enhanced manyfold 
by some simple, inexpensive addi- 
tions to the window. 

Cincinnati dealers in these wares 
have hit upon two of these. 

One concern—The Electric Shop— 
secured from a near-by florist on an 
exchange basis quantities of the 
laurel in popular use at Christmas 
time. These twigs were attached to 
the side walls and the rear of the 
show window, and banked just above 
the front pane and around the win- 
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Here and there among the glossy deep green 
leaves arose the stems of portable lamps 
carrying lovely shades. Some of these stems 
arose from pedestals on the window bot- 
tom: some were placed on low-standing 
taborettes ; others on tall stands. In every 
case care was taken to break away every 
protruding bit of stem or leaf, so that the 
observer saw, clearly defined against the 
living background of green, the lamp itself 
and the lamp only. 





dow base, in such a way as to form 
a perfect bower of shrubbery. Other 
twigs of the laurel were scattered 
over the floor of the window, to com- 
plete the illusion of a Southern 
laurel glen. 

Heightening the resemblance to 
some bit of wildwood, at the point 





Action and movement in a window display always attract attention. 

in window settings. 

shown. 

breezes on the suspended ‘cotton snowflakes,’ causing them to dance and flutter against 
the window-pane—for all the world like a real snow-storm! 
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Try this novelty 


Small tufts of cotton were mounted on slender black threads as 
Concealed behind the scenes, an oscillating electric fan blew its intermittent 
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where the long frame rose from win- 


dow bottom to top at the corners 
of the showcase, a large Southern 
palm frond was put in such a posi- 
tion as to make the timber appear 
to be the main stem of the palm. 

Given this basic decorative motif, 
sprigs of holly, rich in berries, and 
artificial poinsettias, from a near-by 
10-cent store, were tucked in here 
and there, their brilliant scarlets 
serving to accentuate the colors in 
the shades of the lamps. 

Day and night those lamps were 
lit—every globe, where there was 
more than one. The combined effect 
was so irresistible as to arrest even 
the most prosaic passer’s eye! 


A WINTER WINDOW DISPLAY 


Quite as successful a window, 
judging by the sales made in its 
wake, and one requiring not quite 
the labor and expense which the first 
display entailed, was arranged by 
another concern some few squares 
distant. 

Where the first dealer sought to 
show his lamps beaming from a 
woodland grove in fullest foliage, 
this other man believed equally strik- 
ing effects might be obtained through 
simulating a winter scene. 

To this end he banked with cot- 
ton the bed of. his window and the 
several ledges upon which the port- 
able lamps would stand. Over all 
was sprinkled bits of mica, to simu- 
late snow. An immaculate white 


-sheet, well starched, provided the 


snow-field background. 

So much of the design, however, 
was rather commonplace. 

Setting out the window in beauty 
and unique power to arrest the eye 
was the final touch next given. 

The dealer had the distance from 
window top to window bottom meas- 
ured; then had fine black threads cut 
to this length. To these threads, 
in idle moments, the store force 
attached bits of white cotton; wind- 
ing a loop of the thread about a tuft 
in turn at irregular intervals. 

Along the very base and the top 
of the window small tacks were 
driven, about the same number of 
inches apart. From tack to corre- 
sponding tack below, the cord, with 
its tufts, would be drawn, but not 
quite taut. 

The array completed, the elec- 
troliers in place on the snow at 
window-bottom, and bits of familiar 
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decorative material added to the 
background, a large electric fan 
was set in operation in a hidden 
niche off to one side. The draught 
of the fan, when turned upon these, 
full force, played the threads, and, 
of course the bits of cotton. When 
the fan turned on its axis to blow 
in another direction, the spring in 
the cords carried them gently back 
to position. Back and forth, forth 
and back, this quiet motion con- 
tinued, and the effect was that of 
snow blown against a store window, 
then bouncing off, to be caught by a 
counter-breeze off the street. 
Through this snowstorm, then, 
the varied electroliers poured their 
radiance; a colorful display sufficient, 
in itself, to take the passer’s eye. 
Given the colors, the flood of light, 
the play of the cords to produce the 
seeming snowstorm, rare was the 
pedestrian or the window shopper 
in the automobiles on the highway 
who would not stop and make a bee- 
line to the window, to inspect it 
closely; and to study its offerings. 





Lighting Cost and the Costs 
of Doing Business 


Figures were compiled from the 
accounts of a number of representa- 
tive book stores, as reported recently 
in System, on the average costs of 
doing business in the average book 
store. 


Supplies 
General expenses 
PGVGTUAINON obi 6 8.8 8 ores warmers 
Heat and light 





O06 GO e400 6 866 4 6 € Ge 





Insurance and taxes............. 185 
6 86 a rare arate nr tc 41 
DEDECCIGSIGON, 6 55 ie ecco bie ere ainions reese 2.00 

Total reentage of expenses to 
ps aercta Gece ed Cote etree: 28.14 


These figures on cost “loading” 
or overhead may be used in selling 
more and better lighting service to 
book dealers and other merchants. 
Assume that half of the “heat and 
light” charge is for light—two- 
tenths of 1 per cent—20 cents on 
each $28.14 of expense. Would any 
merchant be justified in an endeavor 
to reduce this charge to half—to 10 
cents—or would it be a difficult sale 
to show him how to do more effective 
lighting, perhaps doubling his charge 
to 40 cents (heat and light 0.60), 
thereby increasing his total over- 
head per $100 of sales to $28.34? 

The average book store could use 
about twice the light now considered 
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sufficient, and in view of the cost 
classification given in the table, if 
economy must be practiced there are 
several items on which more money 
can be saved more easily. 


Any individual, firm or incorpor- 
ated company is eligible to member- 
ship who maintains a retail show- 
room and displays therein lighting 
fixtures, glassware, trimmings and 
kindred articles and who has a com- 
plete organization devoted to the buy- 
ing, selling and installing of lighting 
fixtures and whose application for 
membership has been acted upon and 
approved by the executive committee. 





Answers to Your Questions 
Concerning the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ 
Society 


The objects of the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society of America are 
defined as “the advancement of the 
retail lighting fixture business, the 
reform or abuses therein, the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between 
the different elements in the trade, 
the establishment of closer relations 
with manufacturers in these lines 
and the improvement of conditions 
of general interest, by all proper and 
legitimate means.” 


THE COST 


The entrance fee is $10, which 
amount must accompany the applica- 
tion. The annual dues are $25, pay- 
able one-half upon application for 
membership and semi-annually in ad- 
vance thereafter, on July 1 and Jan. 
1 of each year. Semi-annual dues 
for any member joining the associa- 
tion in the last three months of any 
semi-annual period shall be credited 
to the next full semi-annual period. 





Lighting Fixtures Featured at Vancouver's 
First Electrical Show 

















Under the auspices of the British Columbia Electrical Co-operative Association, Van- 
couver, B. C., held its first electrical show from Nov. 22 to Nov. 27. The show was 
visited by 10,000 people in spite of the stormy weather which prevailed at the time. 
The exhibition was under the management of E. E. Walker, sales engineer British 
Columbia Electric Railway and chairman of the advisory council of the local Electrical 
Co-operative Association, with J. F. Little, local manager Northern Electric Company, as 
assistant manager. The other members of the committee were E. Brettell, display and 
decoration; W. _W. Fraser, illumination; J. Muirhead, light and power supply; E. H. 
Hughes, entertainment; W. C. Mainwaring, space allocation; J. Lightbody, publicity, and 
H. Pim, finance. The firms exhibiting were British Columbia Electric Railway, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, Northern Electric Company, Electric Supply and Con- 
tracting Company, Western Power Company, Hoover Suction Cleaners, Kanaly’s Ltd., 
Jarvis Electric Company, W. W. Fraser, E. B. Horsman & Son, Rankin & Cherrill, B. C. 
Telephone Company, Modern Utilities Company, Percy Letts, Perry Electric Company, 
Farr, Robinson & Bird, Crossman Electric Company, the Electric Shop and Muir Elec- 
tric Company. The show entailed an expenditure of nearly $8,000, defrayed by gate 
admissions and by the rental of space. Plans are now being prepared for another 
show next year which will be held on a larger scale. 
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The business headquarters of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America are at the office of the secre- 
tary, J. L. Wolf, Builders’ Exchange 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The offi- 
cers of the society are: C. J. Netting, 
president, C. J. Netting Company, 
Detroit; W. A. Hadler, vice-presi- 
dent, W A. Hadler Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo; C. E. Scott, treas- 
urer, Detroit Mantle & Tile Com- 
pany, Detroit; directors, E. L. Gross, 
Gross Chandler Company, St. Louis; 
J. A. A. Hamilton, Hamilton Com- 
pany, Cleveland; W. lL. Collins, 
Pittsburgh Gas & Electric Fixture 
Company, Pittsburgh; W. E. Thomp- 
son, Hatfield Electric Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; L. S. Desberg, 
United Fixture & Supply Company, 
Cleveland. Officers for 1921 will be 
elected at Buffalo this month. 





Cuba as a Market for 
Electrical Fixtures 


Cuba is an important field for the 
sale of electrical fixtures because of 
the increasing use of electricity on 
the island and of the comparatively 
slight development of the trade 
there up to the present. Moreover, 
physical and social relations between 
Cuba and the United States tend to 
make the latter the natural source of 
supplies. Before the war the United 
States furnished more than three- 
fourths of Cuba’s electrical supplies, 
and during the war furnished all of 
them. With the elimination of Ger- 
man rivalry, there is now no impor- 
tant competition, and with right 
methods the United States should 
continue to control the market for 
these goods. 

The largest cities, including Ha- 
vana, Cienfuegos, Santiago and 
Matanzas, are the best fields for the 
development of electrical trade, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Trade Bu- 
reau of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

In the smaller cities the fixtures 
used in the illumination of houses 
and stores commonly consist of drop 
lights with reflectors. Fixtures for 
use in Cuba should be suitable for 
high ceilings. In the larger local- 
ities some kind of chandelier is gen- 
erally used, and the most popular is 
that covered with glass or crystal. 
The two-arm or four-arm pendant 
is in common use, with the arms 
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and ceiling rod covered with glass 
and often different sorts of glass 
ornaments. 

More elaborate fixtures’ are found 
in the homes of the well to do and 
in hotels and clubs. The designs 
vary widely according to the pur- 
chasing power and taste of the buy- 
ers. Most are made of crystal or 
crystal and bronze. Cubans are very 
fond of the ornate types of fixtures 
surrounded with ropes of crystal and 
numerous diamond or pencil shaped 
pendants, etc. American designs 
are said to be suitable to Cuban 
trade, but American firms must meet 
competition in price from the Span- 
ish fixture people. Supply dealers in 
Havana are, however, pushing the 
sale of American domes, indirect and 
semi- indirect fixtures, and _ table 
lamps. 

Fixtures for store use are very 
crude in most places, and the build- 





ings are rather old fashioned. The 
merchants on the whole have been 
conservative about the introduction 
of modern fixtures. The newer 
stores, however, are using well-de- 
signed fixtures. Show-window light- 
ing has been slow to develop. 

Street-lighting equipment should 
also find a valuable market in Cuba, 
as many cities there are installing 
electric street lighting systems. 

Electric fans are much used in 
season. In stores and restaurants 
the ceiling fan is most used, and be- 
cause of the high ceilings an extra 
length pipe must be furnished. Any 
Lut the plain type of pipes must be 
imported. Well or desk fans of 12- 
in. and 16-in. sizes are most com- 
mon, but the market for 6-in. sizes 
is growing. American fans are 
popular, and the demand, especially 
for those not finished in the ordinary 
black enamel, is increasing. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Dec. 14, 1920, to Jan. 4, 1921, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design 
ss to lighting —_ issued 
U. o tent Office, 
Jan, 4, Hoek, inclusive. 

56,742. Lighting Fixture. Charles A. Duen- 
ner, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Dec. 30, 1918. 
Issued Dec. 14, 1920. Term of patent fourteen 
years. 

56,746. Lamp Case. William Ghiglieri, San 
Francisco, Cal. Filed Oct. 4, 19. Issued 
Dee. 14, 1920. Term of patent, fourteen years. 

56,751-9. Decoration for Lighting Fixture or 
Similar Article. Norman Lipsky, New York, 

. Y., assignor to Artcraft Metal Stamping Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn. Filed April 16, 1920. Issued 
Dec. 14, 1920. Term of patent, seven years. 

56,775-80. Chandelier Parts for a + 


~~ 
the 
from Dec. 14, 1920, to 


ing Fixture. George V. Strahan, Newark, 
assignor to Mitchell Vance Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y._ Filed June 30, 1920. Issued Dec. 
14, 1920. Term of patent, seven years. 

56,781-85, 56,838-41. Parts for a Lighting 
Fixture. George V. Strahan, Newark, N. J., and 
Frederick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y., as- 
eeaere to a Vance Company, Ine., New 
Yor N. Y. Filed June 30, 1920. Issued Dec. 
14, 920. Term of patent, seven years. 


- Lamp Stand. Harry C. Atherley 
and James E. Atherley, San Francisco, Cal. 
Filed July 8, 1920. Issued Dec. 28, 1920. Term 
of patent, three and one-half years. 

56,843. Lamp. Tessie ae. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Filed May 18, 1920. Issued Dec. 28. 

1920. Term of patent, seven years. 

56,844-49, Lighting a. Harry C. Adam, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 9, 1920. Issued 
Jan. 4, 1921. Term of patent, fourteen years. 

56,855. _Combined ee and Phonogra oaee. 
Joseph Bloch, New bg Y. Filed Aug. 13, 
1920. Issued Jan. 4, Term of patent. 
fourteen years. 

56,863-68. Surface Ornamentation of Shade, 
Globe or Illuminating Bowl. Richard S. Giese. 
Fivtehare®, Pa. Filed April 26, 1920. Issued 
Jan. 4, 1921. Term of patent, seven years. 
56, whey Electric highiies Fixture. Louis 
Goldberg, Chicago, Ill. Filed Aug. 5, 1920. 
Issued Jan. 4, 1921. Term of patent, three 
and one-half years. 

56,876. a ag Plate for Electric Light Fix- 
tures. Sidney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, Ww. 
Filed June 25, 1920. | Issued a 4; 1921° 
Term of patent, seven years. 


56,877. Ceiling Plate for Electric Light Fix- 
tures. Sidney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N. Y 
Filed June 25, 1920. Issued Jan. 4, 1921. 
Term of patent, seven years. 


56,881. Bracket for Lighting Fixtures. Wal- 
ter R. Kahns, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to J. H. 
White Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Filed July Issued Jan. 4, 1921. 
Term of patent, seven years. 

56,886. Lamp Stand. Emery Papp, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor of one-half. to Nicholas 
Papp, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed July 92 
Issued Jan. 4, 1921. Term of Patent, seven 


years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,362,335. Lock for Lamp Guards. 
L. Matthews, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Matthews & Brother, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
April 3, 1919. Issued Dec. 14, 1920 

1,362,906. Combination Fixture Hanger and 
Concealed Switch Holder. Wallace R. Wallick. 
Lincoln, Neb. Filed Aug. 18, 1919. Issued 
Dec. 21, 1920. 


1,363,016. Vault Light. 
2, a oe 


Claude 
Filed 


Gabriel E. Rohmer. 


Brooklyn, N. Filed Jan. 24, 1918. Issued 
Dee. 21, 1920. 

1,363,019. Electric Lamp Fixture. Ralph 
H. ‘Sheldrick, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to 
The Chase Companies, Inc., ong aig Conn. 
Filed June 26, 1920. Issued Dec. 20 

1,363,394. Electrical Apparat. David 
Conlan, Jr., Brooklyn, - Y. Filed Jan. 5, 
1920. Issued Dec. 28, 1920. 

: (Fastening for Shades. William 


Handel, Meriden, Conn., assignor to The Han- 
val Company. Sept. 10, 1918. Issued 


Dec. 28, 1920. 
1,363,919. ag Fixture. Grosvenor P. 
Robinson, Summit, N. J. Filed April 3, 1920. 


Issued Dec, 28, 1920. 


1,363,935. Hanger. Charl A. 
— Ill. Filed March 31, “920. 
ec. 28, 1920. 


Vette, 
Issued 


1,364,335. Electrical Connecting, sat nd a 
porting Device. Ernest Cantelo 

York, N. Y., assignor to Electric Outlet jan. 
pany, Ine., New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 10, 
1920. Issued Jan. 4, 1921. 


1,364,419. Electrical Comeing,_ nt and Gup- 
porting Device. Ernest Cantelo 

York, N. Y., assignor to Electric Outlet Goon 

pany Inc., New ae as N. Y. Filed April 19, 
1920. Issued Jan. 4, 1921. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents. 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. - 














Miniature Lamps in the Home 
—A Fertile Field for 
Fixture Novelties 
By M. LUCKIESH 


It is surprising in how many 
places miniature incandescent lamps 
may be used in the home under con- 
ditions where ordinary lamps are not 
acceptable. Furthermore, these low- 
voltage lamps may readily be in- 
stalled, now that small transformers 
are available. These lamps may be 
operated on the low-voltage circuit 
of individual bell-ringing  trans- 
formers, for one of the latter may 
supply a number of lamps. 

Let us consider the actual con- 
ditions in a certain home. On the 
mantel are two Oriental antiques 
which in ages past contained small 
eandles. Ordinary lamps could not 
be installed, owing to their size, and 
even if they could be the result 
would be unsatisfactory, owing to the 
excessive quantity of light. The 
problem was easily solved by install- 
ing very small transformers (taken 
in this case from “night-light” units) 
in the hollow metal bases of the 
antiques. Bayonet sockets and small 
automobile incandescent lamps pro- 
vided a very compact arrangement 
and the amount of light was adequate 
This arrangement made it possible 
to connect these two lamps directly to 
the 115-volt plug on the mantel. 
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Several years ago a combination of 
switch, socket and small 115-volt 
candelabra carbon lamp was installed 
in a modern phonograph in the same 
room. The carbon lamp was used 
because it was smaller than any 
available tungsten lamp of the same 
voltage. However, since the advent 
of satisfactory small transformers, 
the lighting for illuminating the 
needle of the instrument can be 
made much more compact by using a 
miniature lamp and socket connected 
to a small transformer in the base of 
the instrument. Now the latter may 
be connected directly to a 115-volt 
base plug. 

In another case in the dining room 
two very small and delicate candle- 
sticks were equipped with miniature 
sockets and lamps. The ordinary 
Edison-base sockets and lamps would 
be entirely too large in this case. A 
small transformer was concealed back 
of the buffet upon which the candle- 
sticks stood. Through the use of 
the transformer the problem was 
solved very satisfactorily and again 
the potentiality of light in modern 
form was drawn upon. 

A similar case was found in the 
study where a candlestick was serv- 
ing as an ornament. However, in 
this case it was found best to conceal 
a very small transformer in a wooden 
base made for the purpose. The can- 
dlestick now provided with the 
miniature lamp was placed upon this 





Fixture Display Room, Electric Shops of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 
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Note the system of wiring and the scheme for connecting and hanging the fixtures. The 

wiring is in ovalduct, run on the surface of the ceiling. The loops shown between some 

of the fixtures simply carry additional circuits, for which there is not room in one duct. 

At each outlet there is a rigid black-iron conduit stem from which the fixture is hung. 

Near the end of the stem is a socket, to which the fixture is connected by means of an 

ordinary screw plug. Higher up on the stem and on the opposite side of it can be seen 
a pull switch which is used to control the service to the fixture. 





pedestal and the ornament now was 
vitalized by artificial light. 

In some of these cases artificial 
light could not have been applied 
satisfactorily without resorting to 
small transformers and miniature 
lamps. 

A house number painted upon 
translucent glass, illuminated from 
behind by means of one or two 
miniature lamps fed by the bell- 
ringing transformer, has been found 
to be a convenience appreciated by 
callers. 

The same general scheme is 
applicable to a night light in the 
hallway or bathroom; for lighting the 
cleck, thermometer, or other devices ; 
for light signals of various kinds for . 
indicating when electric devices such 
as the toaster, flatiron, or even attic 
and basement lights are in operation. 
There is much room for developing 
the sales of miniature lamps, sockets 
and transformers for the home, and, 
of course, for other fields of lighting 
as well. 





Lighting the Home Laundry 


The type C or nitrogen-filled lamp 
has quite as important a place in 
the average home laundry as have 
electric washing and ironing ma- 
chines themselves. 

The only available space for an 
electric washing machine in a certain 
eight-room house was the basement. 
But this was dark, even during the 
hours of brightest sunshine, and the 
owner of the house thought that the 
only solution of the laundry prob- 
lem was a new room built off the 
kitchen. Estimates for such a room, 
with roof and windows, ranged from 
$1,000 to $1,500. 

Then some one suggested install- 
ing 200-watt type C lamps in indus- 
trial bowl reflectors in the basement. 
One 200-watt unit was put in over 
the washing machine and another 
over the electric ironer. The base- 
ment is now as light as any of the 
upper rooms and makes an admirable 
laundry. The actual cost of thus 
adding another usable room to the 
house, through the means of electric 
lights, was only a few per cent of 
what the cost would have been to 
build such a room outside. 

The electrical man who sells a 
washing machine should see that his 
customer knows about the proper 
lighting of his home laundry by 
high-powered lamps, so that best 
results will come from the use of the 
washer. 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces 


New Rulings on Income Tax Returns 


Inventories May Be Valued at “Cost” or “Market.” Whichever Is Lower—How 
Business Concerns Are Classified—Traveling Expenses May Be Deducted Under 
Certain Conditions—Deductions for Losses—What to Do About Bad Debts 


ECENT decisions by the Treas- 
R ury Department affect mate- 
rially the returns of income 
taxes which will be made early this 
year by business men for the year 
1920. Among the more important 
is the decision in relation to valua- 
tions of inventories, in accordance 
with which a taxpayer may, regard- 
less of his past practice, adopt the 
basis of “cost or market, whichever 
is lower,” for his 1920 inventory. 
In his return the taxpayer must state 
that it represents a change from his 
former basis. Thereafter, changes 
can be made only after permission 
is obtained from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

In the case of a merchant “cost” 
means the invoice price less trade 
or other discounts excepting strictly 
cash discounts approximating a fair 
rate of interest, which may be de- 
ducted or not at the option of the 
taxpayer, providing a consistent 
course is followed. To the net in- 
voice price should be added the cost 
of transportation and other neces- 
sary charges incurred in acquiring 
possession of the goods. 

In the case of a manufacturer 
“‘eost”? means the cost of raw mate- 
rials, and supplies, expenditures for 
labor and indirect costs incident to 
production, including a reasonable 
proportion of management expenses, 
but not including any cost of selling 
or securing return on capital. 

“Market” means the current bid 
price prevailing at the date of the 
inventory for the particular mer- 
chandise. The burden of proof as 
to the correctness of the price rests 
upon the taxpayer in each case. 
Where no open market quotations 
are available, the taxpayer must use 
such evidence of a fair market price 
at the dates nearest the inventory 
as may be available, such as specific 
transactions, or compensation paid 
for cancellation of contracts or pur- 
chase commitments. Where, because 
of abnormal conditions the taxpayer 


has regularly sold such merchandise 
at prices lower than the market bid 
price, the inventory may be valued 
at such prices. The correctness of 
the prices will be determined by ref- 
erence to the actual sales of the tax- 
payer for a reasonable period before 
and after the date of inventory. 
Prices which vary materially from 
the actual prices so ascertained will 
not be accepted as reflecting the mar- 
ket. In such instances, the penal- 
ties prescribed for filing false and 
fraudulent returns—a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or one year’s im- 
prisonment or both, together with 
the cost of prosecution and an added 
assessment of 50 per cent of the 
tax—may be asserted. 

The value of each item in the in- 
ventory may be measured by cost 
or market, whichever is lower. An 
entire stock may not be inventoried 








Selling Will Sell Now 


W. B. CATLETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
Dear Sir: 

In the face of the approach of so- 
called “dark days” we moved into a 
new building in September, enlarged 
and reorganized our sales force, and 
have outlined plans for 1921. Our 
business has been divided into three 
departments — contracting and wiring, 
electrical Jabor-saving devices and 
lighting furniture. A “bogie” of twice 
the amount of business done in 1920 
has been set up for each department 
manager and he has been given to 
understand how much per month he 
must go after. Our accounting depart- 
ment will keep accurate check on his 
purchases and sales, and keep him on 
his mettle to avoid a slump. 

As regards the hard times propa- 
ganda that is being generally circulated 
among those who ought to know better, 
it appears to us that the fault is not 
with the times but with the individual. 
Too many have hunted the storm cellar 
and are there waiting for the storm. 
We are making every preparation for 
a good year, and we are going to get 
the business. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. SMITH. 








at cost and also at market price, 
and the lower of the two inventories 
used. Inventories, on whatever basis 
taken, will be subject to investiga- 
tion by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and the taxpayer must 
satisfy the commissioner of the eur- 
rectness of the prices adopted. He 
must be prepared to show both the 
cost and the market price of each 
article included in the inventory. 


How BUSINESS ENTERPRISES ARE 
CLASSIFIED 


Business enterprises, for the pur- 
poses of the income tax, may be 
divided into three classes: Those 
engaged in making, those engaged 
in producing, and those engaged in 
trading. To these may be added an- 
other class which neither produce, 
make nor trade, but render what may 
be designated as business services, 
such as transportation, storage, liv- 
ery and garage service, in which case 
the gross income would be the total 
amount received or earned. 

In mercantile accounting the 
margin covering overhead and profit 
for a given period is obtained from 
a group of accounts known as trad- 
ing accounts, consisting of inventory, 
purchases, sales, freight, returns, 
and allowances, and in certain cases 
discount and freight charges out- 
ward. Discount should be charged 
or credited to the distribution ac- 
counts. Freight outward should be 
considered a selling expense. 

There are three elements which 
enter into the cost of a manufactured 
product—cost of material, cost of 
labor, and manufacturing and sell- 
ing expense, sometimes called over- 
head. The first and second elements 
go to make up the prime cost of 
manufacturing. Gross income in 
such business means total sales less 
the prime cost of goods sold. Treas- 
ury regulations provide that in de- 
termining gross income subtractions 
should not be made for depreciation, 
depletion, selling expenses, or losses, 
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or for other overhead items not 
ordinarily used in computing the 
cost of goods sold. 


DEDUCTING EXPENSES 


The revenue act provides for the 
deduction of business expenses in 
computing the tax. Among the items 
to be treated as business expenses 
are material, labor, supplies and re- 
pairs in the case of a manufacturer, 
while a merchant would include his 
purchase of goods bought for resale. 
In either case the amount to be taken 
as a deduction for the year 1920 
should be determined by taking into 
consideration the inventory at the 
beginning and end of the year. Other 
items that may be included as busi- 
ess expenses are reasonable com- 
pensation for the services of officials 
and employees, advertising, and other 
selling expenses, together with in- 
surance premiums against fire, storm, 
theft, accident or other similar 
losses, and rental for the use of busi- 
ness property. 

A taxpayer may deduct the neces- 
sary expenses paid in carrying on 
his business from his gross income 
from whatever source. In computing 
net income upon which the tax is 
assessed, a deduction for business 
expense or a disbursement or charge 
must have certain qualities in order 
to be allowed. It must relate to a 
trade, business, profession, or voca- 
tion, “carried on” by the taxpayer in 
which he has invested time and 
money for the purpose of a liveli- 
hood or profit. A business is being 








Selling Will Sell Now 


PoTOMAC ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Washington, D. C 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
Dear Sir: 

We have been hearing a great deal 
about this depression but have been 
unable to locate it in our store. 

Our business during November and 
December of this year far surpasses 
our business of last year and also our 
expectations. We feel that there is a 
big field for electric appliances and that 
the public is just beginning to wake up 
to the labor saving, economy and prac- 
ticability of electric apparatus. We are 
judging this both from our sales and 
from conversations held with customers 
who have been in our store during the 
past two months, 

I believe the coming year should far 
surpass any year we have had in elec- 
trical merchandising business, and our 
plans for the coming year will be made 
toward providing for a much larger 
output. 

Very truly yours, 
J.C. MCLAUGHLIN. 








carried on by its owner, even though 
all its activities may be conducted by 
employees. . 

The deduction must be a “business 
expense” and not an “investment of 
capital.” Amounts expended for the 
erection of new buildings, installa- 
tion of machinery and the purchase 
of tools or implements of permanent 
value do not constitute business ex- 
penses, being merely a change in the 
form of capital and not a reduction 
of wealth. Expenditure for property 
which is used up in the course of the 
year may be deducted as a business 
expense. 


RULINGS AS TO TRAVELING EXPENSES 


Many representatives of business 
houses will be benefited by a recent 
Treasury decision relative to travel- 
ing expenses. Reasonable and 
necessary traveling expenses include 
railroad fares, meals and lodging. 
A traveling man, working on a 
salary without reimbursement for 
traveling expenses, or employed on 
a commission basis with no expense 
allowance may deduct his expenses 
for railroad fare, and also his ex- 
penses for meals and lodging in an 
amount in excess of the ordinary 
cost for such living expense when 
at home. 

If he receives a salary and is 
repaid his actual traveling expenses, 
he must include as gross income an 
amount equal to the ordinary expense 
for meals and lodging when at home, 
as such amount is held to be addi- 
tional compensation to the taxpayer. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR LOSSES 


Numerous errors relative to claims 
for deductions for losses have been 
discovered in returns of prior years. 
To be allowed, deductions for losses 
must be confined to the following 
classes: Losses sustained in trade 
or business; losses sustained in 
transactions entered into for profit 
though not connected with a trade 
or business; losses sustained of prop- 
erty not connected with trade or 
business if arising from fires, ship- 
wreck, storms, or other casualty, or 
from theft. To the extent any of 
the above losses are compensated for 
by insurance or otherwise, they are 
not deductible. 

A common loss of a person engaged 
in business is the destruction or 
theft of merchandise. A merchant 
who uses inventories to ascertain his 
profit should not make on his books 
entries for any of his stock in trade 
that is destroyed or stolen, for the 


reason that such loss will be reflected 
in his closing inventory. If his books 
are kept on a cash basis which prop- 
erly shows his correct profits, he may 
deduct specifically the amount of his 
loss. In either event, if the mer- 
chant receives insurance for such 
losses he must include in his gross 
income the amount of such insur- 
ance. 

Loss of cash by burglary or em- 
bezzlement may be deducted by an 
entry debiting profit and loss and 
crediting cash. The amount of such 
loss should be reduced by the amount 
of insurance covering it and by the 
reasonable value of any claim against 
the embezzler or his sureties which 
have an ascertainable value such as 
a claim against the surety company. 
A loss incurred through embezzle- 
ment is an allowable deduction from 
gross income only for the year in 
which the embezzlement occurred. 


WHAT TO Do ABOUT BAD DEBTS 


Bad debts form an important item 
in the returns of many business men. 
Claims for such deductions must 
have certain qualities. The debt. 
must have been charged off within 
the year in which its worthlessness. 
was discovered; the return must 
show evidence of the manner in 
which discovery was made; a state- 
ment should be made that the debtor 
has been discharged in bankruptcy 
or has disappeared, leaving no trace,. 
or that the ordinary means of col- 
lection have been exhausted. 

Where the creditor continues to 








Selling Will Sell Now 


ELECTRIC FURNISHING COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
Dear Sir: 

We agree with you, “Business is 
everywhere,” for the man who goes 
after it. 

During November we discovered that. 
the purse strings of our regular cus- 
tomers were drawn a bit tighter as far 
as buying merchandise of their own 
free will was concerned. 

We knew that if we sat down that 
Creature Gloom would flirt around, but 
we beat him to it. We trimmed our 
display window in style and then 
started out. We increased our lamp 
sales 100 per cent, secured lots of small 
jobs installing convenience outlets for 
appliances and Christmas tree lights 
and secured fixtures. 

Well, in fact, to make a long story 
short, we enjoyed the two best months 
of the year. 

Yours electrically, 
W. F. LAWSON. 
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extend credit a debt may not be 
claimed as worthless. A debt may 
not be charged off or deducted in 
part, but must be wholly worthless 
before any part can be deducted, 
though it may be clearly worth less 
than the faced amount. If a debt 
‘is forgiven, it cannot be deducted 
because it is then regarded as a gift. 

The revenue act provides in rela- 
tion to deductions that a reasonable 
allowance may be made for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of busi- 
ness property. This applies to build- 
ings and equipment, such as motor 
trucks, horses, delivery wagons, or 
machinery. 

Return of individual income if the 
net income was $5,000 or less must 
be made on Form 1040A. If the 
individual net income exceeded 


$5,000 the return must be made on 
Form 1040. If the business is oper- 
ated by a partnership a return must 
be made on Form 1065, even though 
the firm had no net income for the 
year. 

Partnerships as such are not sub- 
ject to the income tax, but individual 
members are taxed on the distribu- 
tive shares of net income from the 
business, whether distributed or not, 
and are required to include such 
shares in their individual return, 
even though they may not have been 
actually received. Similarly, if a 
business is incorporated a return 
must be made on Form 1120, regard- 
less of its net income. 

Forms for making corporation, 
partnership, and individual tax re- 
turns are now available at offices of 


collectors of internal revenue. Copies 
will be mailed by collectors to per- 
sons who filed these returns last year. 
Failure to receive a copy, however, 
does not relieve a taxpayer of his 
obligation to file a return on time. 
The period for filing is from January 
1 to March 15, 1921. This year, as. 
last, the tax may be paid in full at 
the time of filing the return or in 
four equal installments due on or be- 
before March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, 
and Dec. 15. The return must be 
filed with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which the 
taxpayer resides, or has his prin- 
cipal place of business. Heavy penal- 
ties are provided by the revenue act 
for failure or willful refusal to file 
a return and. pay the tax on time. 
Get your tax returns right. 
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Somebody ought to get up and make a motion that the business 
men of. America extend a hearty and enthusiastic vote of thanks 
ts of America for their fine service in helping to de- 
velop in the, mind of the average business man a more accurate 
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TAX TABLE 


COMPUTATION. OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


COMPUTATION OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX | 
(Corporation, With Invested Capital) 


Taxable Year (1920)> 
{nvested Capital 
Net Income 


COMPUTATION OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


First Bracket: 


20% of $1,000,000 Ulnvewed Capital)........ 


$200,000 


Excess Profits Credit: 


11) 8% of $1,000,006 (invested Capital) re 


(2) Specitie Exemption 


Net Income subject fe 20%. taka. wiweniecenn 
Amount of tax (First Bracket) 


Second Bracket: 
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First Bracket 


Second Bracket 
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Excens-Profits Tax: 
Second Bracket 
income Tax 


redits: 
(1) ExcessProfits Taxt 


(2) Specific Exemption 


Net Income for Taxable Year (1920) 
20% of Invested Capital 
Net Income subject to 40% tax 
Amount of Tax (Second Bracket) 


Total ‘ExeeusProfis Tax. : 
COMPUTATION OF INCOME TAX, 
Net Income for Taxable Year (1920) 


$105,400 


Nét Income abject to 10% tax 
Amount of Income Tax 
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NOTE.-(1) In no ease shall the total War Profits and Excess P 
Tex for 1920, computed as shove, amount to more than 20% of soa 
the net income in excess of $3,000 and not in excess of $2 
* net income in excess of $20,000, 

(2) Thie chart is not applicable in com 
receiving in 1920 more than $16,000 from 
iween April 6, 1917 and November 10, 191 


understanding of our federal tax laws. 


$132,260 


rofita 
ant of 
0,000, plus 40% of 


pating the tax of » corporati 
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sovernaient contracts made bo 
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The illustration shows 


ages from. “Practical Questions and Answers on the Federal 
ws,” published by the Irving National Bank, N. Y., 
pages explain themselves. 
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The apparatus with which the ama- 
teur above is listening to the messages 
that come drifting in on the ether from 
Panama or possibly Paris, represents 
more solid cash than it would take to 
fit up a Home Electric with washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, dishwasher, 
ironer, and miscellaneous odd appli- 
ances. 

And in all California, the sunshiny 
home of said Home Electric, there are 
probably few households that have an 
electrical investment of $2,800 — which 
is the money inventory of the amateur 
station pictured below, a station that 
works regularly with Guatemala, Cen- 
tral America, and with cities on the 
English coast. 

The condition of being ‘‘a radio bug’”’ 
knows no age limits. It is common 
among boys from fourteen to twenty- 
four, and thence to eighty-four. The 


The Radio Bug 
Is a Liberal 
Spender 


When It Comes to Buying 
Equipment for His 
Favorite Sport 











first attack may manifest itself at ten or 
twelve, and from that time on the en- 
thusiastic victim is an inveterate buyer 
of wireless supplies of increasing range 
and expensiveness. Many prosperous 
business men are devotees of radio, find- 
ing it a recreation for middle age more 
captivating than golf. 

The total number of radio amateurs 
in America has been placed at 700,000. 
They are scattered in every state, city, 
town and hamlet, and they make profit- 
able customers for the electrical dealer 
who looks ahead and stocks up with 
wireless. 

On the other hand, the white-socked 
gentleman below who had $180 to spend 
on a wireless layout, is undoubtedly a 
prospect now or later for a $180 washer 
or ironer, on one of his frequent visits 
to his favorite combination radio-appli- 
ance shop! 
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“Tuning Up” for Profits in Radio Apparatus 


OMING down from Albany the 
C other day on the Wolverine’s 

second cousin, a mighty fine 
gentleman of forty-five or fifty 
plumped into the seat alongside of 
me in the smoking compartment. 
Regular American family man, he 
was. Just the sort you and [ think 
about when somebody says “average 
citizen.” We talked about every- 
thing that people talk about in Pull- 
man cars, and then we went by a 
big “wireless” laboratory, a little 
upstate from 138th Street. 

“Great things those fellows are 
doing for this country,” said Mr. 
Average Citizen. 

I agreed heartily. 

“Given me a new hobby, too,” con- 
tinued my neighbor. “You know 
back about five years ago when all 
the kids in my town were sticking 
aérials up on their daddy’s pet barns 
and talking about International code 
I never thought I’d get interested in 


radio stuff. But here a while ago 


I dropped into an electric store in 
New York and saw how simple it is 
to set up a receiving set and I got 
real interested. The upshot of it was 
that I have a set in my house now, 
and my wife and I can hear all sorts 
of interesting things over our pair 
of receivers.” 

He went on to say that while he 
does not read code, he gets enough 
amusement from the wireless tele- 
phone conversations that are “‘float- 
ing around loose” to make it mighty 
interesting. 


A TEXT FOR EVERY ELECTRIC SHOP 


And it seemed to me that what he 
said has a text in it for every electric 
shop in this country. 

Of course the primary market for 
dot-and-dash sending and receiving 
material is composed of small boys. 
And this is quite as it should be. 
Wireless hits the small boy mighty 
hard in two big ways: First, it 
appeals to his inventive and mechan- 
ical side. And second it offers him 
a glorified “secret code” with which 
to communicate with his intimate 
pals. He can talk across the street 
to Jimmy Jones and tell him that he 
will‘meet him to go skating at half- 
past three. But it’s infinitely more 


By C. L. FUNNELL 


fun to throw in a switch and send 
“J-J; J-J; J-J” until he raises Jim- 
my; and then pound the thought 
out in dots and dashes. And later 
on when he meets Jimmy at the 
skating pond he can look very 
mysterious, and in the awed pres- 
ence of the uninitiated talk out a 
word in dash-dot-dot-dash-dash-dash- 
dot language. It has hog Latin 
stopped a dozen ways! 

But there’s a bigger field for radio 
equipment than that represented by 





Here’s a List of Things that 
Radio Enthusiasts Buy. How 
Many of These Do You Sell? 
Wire Spark Coils 


Dry Batteries Helixes 
Storage Batteries Wavemeters 


Knife Switches Sending Keys 
Books on Radio Plugs 

Receivers Binding Posts 
Transmitters Potentiometers 
Omnigraphs Tuners 

Buzzers Motor Generators 
Spark Gaps Ammeters 
Detectors Voltmeters 

Line Protectors Panel Switches 
Tungar Rectifiers Amplifiers 
Control Panels Transmitting 
Transformers Tubes 
Couplers Inductance Coils 
Connectors Oscillators 
Insulators Sockets 
Condensers Crystal Cups 
Rheostats Choke Coils 


Vacuum Tubes 











the boys with their crystal detectors 
and home-made tuning coils. There’s 
real business to be had up in the 
regenerative receiver, two-step ampli- 
fier class. People of all ages will 
enjoy being able to listen in on radio 
telephone conversations and pick up 
music fed into the air from phono- 
graphs via special radiophone trans- 
mitters. To slip on a head set, snap 
in a switch and twist a handle or 
two and pull in the voices of people 
dozens, hundreds and even thousands 
of miles away is more than fascinat- 
ing. It’s positively contagious! And 
as surely as there are people to be 
fascinated there is radio apparatus 
business to be had in every town in 
this country. 

To sell the ordinary low-price 
amateur sending and_ receiving 
equipment to the boys of the town 
involves little more than getting in 


a modest stock of apparatus. The 
average boy has the wireless bug 
in his system from birth. It takes 
little more than the sight of radio 
things in a window to cause the bite 
to break out all over him. 

“Get the small boy interested 
first,” advised the manager of an 
electric shop in a town of seven 


thousand. “Of course he hasn’t the 
money himself. But if he gets 
thoroughly interested he will say 


enough about it at home to get his 
parents thinking about it. And that 
is the time to send out a letter to 
parents of grammar school and high 
school boys, telling them what a fine 
thing it is to have their sons inter- 
ested in scientific study. 

“Tell them that the boys will de- 
velop real interest in electricity and 
engineering through the use of wire- 
less apparatus; that money spent for 
such things is invested in education 
as surely as if it were paid for col- 
lege tuition. Local newspaper adver- 


tising helps to get this idea over, 
too.” 


SOME NOVELTIES IN WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


Window displays can be made very 
much alive by installing in them a 
rotary spark gap in action. If a 
loud speaking transmitter is avail- 
able it can be connected up with a 
buzzer and an interrupter to produce 
an interest-catching noise. These 
features, of course, are aimed at the 
younger generation. 

For the older people, who feel a 
real scientific interest, or who can 
be made to feel such an interest 
in the use of receiving sets, a more 
dignified appeal is a better plan. 
There’s a principle of human psy- 
chology which prompts people to sit 
up all night with a Ouija board in 
the hope of getting a message out 
of the air from those who have 
passed on to that state of existence 
which lies next beyond the one we 
are now enjoying. The same prin- 
ciple will hold their interest in a 
radiophone receiving set. And with 
all due respect to the exponents of 
spirit communication, be it here 
stated that the chances of getting 
some interesting and _ intelligent 
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communications from the radio set 
outweigh the Ouija board’s advan- 
tages considerably. 

One of the finest ways to interest 
people in the use of the receiving 
sets is to install a good one and let 
customers listen in. The very fact 
that you have a set all connected 
up will bring people into your store. 
There’s a Jersey department store 
where such a set is in operation, and 
the salesman passes an extra receiver 
across the counter to the customer 
while he explains the tuning-up 
process. And with this set he can 
demonstrate the value of amplifiers, 
variometers and audion panels of 
different sorts. 


GET PEOPLE TO COME AND 
“LISTEN IN” 


After you have installed a receiv- 
ing set in your store, make it pay 
dividends. Advertise that it is there. 
Tell people that you have a half a 
dozen receivers hooked up. Ask 
them to come in at noon and set 
their watches by official time. Get 
them to drop in in the evening and 
see if they can hear Mr. Hugh Robin- 
son’s radio-phonograph concerts, shot 
into the air down at Keyport, New 
Jersey. Mr. Robinson, you remember, 
is the amateur who talked 3,500 
miles last October. His voice and 
his records were picked up by George 
W. G. Benzie in Scotland. And tell 
your customers how simple it is to 
set up a little station in any home. 

The first set sold, according to a 
Newark, N. J., dealer, is usually a 
modest: one. After the first set 
has been used a while, its owner 
will have picked up considerable 
information about radiology, and, 
according to this man’s experience, 
Mr. Amateur usually comes back 
after three or four months to inquire 
what he can do to increase his range 
and intensify the sounds he picks up. 
At this point he can be sold a detec- 
tor that is a little better than the 
one he had at first, and an amplifier 
and storage battery replacement are 
also in order. The next time he 
comes back is the time to taik 
sending equipment, and if the case 
is handled right, Mr. Amateur should 
eventually have a real man-sized lit- 
tle station. 

Radio equipment compares favor- 
ably with vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines in regard to margin 
of profit, and cost of selling. A New 
York City electric store where both 
radio and general electric appliances 
are sold divides its window display 


space equally between two classes of 
goods. 

Each of the two display win- 
dows of this firm is kept freshly 
dressed. But the one on the right 
of the entrance always has radio 
equipment in view. 

This firm, in common with many 
others which deal in the radio ap- 
pliances, makes a practice of charg- 
ing for its general radio catalog. 
This charge, the manager pointed 
out, may be deducted from the check 
for the first order sent in. But it 
tends to eliminate from their mail- 
ing list those who are prompted 
solely by curiosity to write in for the 
book. 

One point to keep in mind in sell- 
ing radio equipment in orders of a 
unit or two at a time is to impress 
upon the amateur purchaser the im- 
portance of knowing what he is buy- 
ing, and how it fits in with the rest 
of his equipment. 

In order to talk intelligently with 
customers, the salesman of radio 








“Journal of Electricity” 
Enlarges Its Scope 


Enlargement of the editorial scope 
of the Journal of Electricity and a 
change in its name to Journal of 
Electricity and Western Industry 
were announced at a dinner given 
on Feb. 1 in the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. The date marked the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the Jour- 
nal of Electricity, which has been 
one of the McGraw-Hill publications 
since September, 1919. Robert 
Sibley, who is Pacific Coast editor 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, will 
continue as editor of the enlarged 
paper. 

The Journal of Electricity and 
Western Industry will be devoted to 
the upbuilding of the West as an 
industrial section, and it will in- 
terpret Western progress through 
the application of electric power, 
light and heat in industries and 
homes. In its enlarged scope the 
publication will record the progress 
of the far West not only of the elec- 
trical industry as such but also of 
all industry dependent upon elec- 
trical energy. The fullest editorial 
support will be given to financing 
the huge building programs of the 
Western electrical utilities in the 
development of hydro-electric power, 
as this is held to be the greatest 
single asset of the West. 








equipment should be thoroughly 
versed in the principles of radio 
telephony and telegraphy. If he has 
a set of his own which he uses 
regularly, so much the better. It is 
a great asset for him to be able 
to say, “Now, on my set I use this, 
because——.” It gives the customer 
confidence to find he is talking with 
a man who knows by experience. 
And the salesman should encourage 
the customer to buy everything he 
gets for his station through him, so 
that each unit of the set may func- 
tion with every other unit and form 
an orchestra of tuning coils and 
coherers and detectors and _ vario- 
couplers that plays in harmony. 

It is well to carry a fair stock, 
too. Overstocking, of course, is al- 
ways a mistake. But understocking 
is even worse. Recently an exec- 
utive in the sales department of a 
dry battery company went out on the 
road to try and find out why orders 
for his batteries were not coming in. 
He dropped into an electric shop and 
asked the proprietor how many dry 
cells of that make he had on hand. 

“About a dozen,” was the reply. 

“Well, suppose somebody comes in 


and orders the whole twelve. What 
‘do you do then?” 
“Order another dozen from my 


jobber.” 

“And meanwhile you haven’t a 
doggone battery in the house, and 
if anybody asks for one your store 
gets a black eye because you can’t 
supply the customer with what he 
wants!” 

And then the executive found that 
the jobber was doing the same trick. 
It may be added that shortly after 
that trip battery orders in the ter- 
ritory visited were placed in larger 
quantities. 

The same idea applies on radio 
equipment. The main products that 
are called for most frequently will 
build good-will by their very pres- 
ence in the shop. 

Just one more thought about this 
radio business. It pays to get the 
name of every man who buys any- 
thing for a wireless station. 

If your customer is a small boy 
get his father’s name. And then 
see that he hears from you regularly 
concerning the things in the radio 
realm that you have and he should 
have. It’s a good game. It is 
founded on enthusiasm and fascina- 
tion. And it is a lively game; and 


because its greatest appeal is to 
wide-awake people, it is a game that 
is bound to grow fast. 
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G. E. Traveling Show Is Now on Tour 


To Teach Better Merchandising 


Jobbers Are Arranging “Merchandising Conferences” for the Local Electrical Trade in Every Large 
Center Throughout the Country, to Hear the Latest Ideas in Selling, Servicing and 
Advertising, in Talks by Specialists from Manufacturers’ Organizations 


The “Merchandising Conference” in full swing at New York City 


at the start of its tour. 


A demonstration in better home-lighting 
is being given for the benefit of the contractor-dealers, jobbers, 


up the audience. 











salesmen and central-station commercial representatives who make 
Four and five hundred people have been present 
at one time at some of the demonstrations. 





T’S not a soft job that the 
| industry has handed over to the 

jobber—to build up, educate, the 
retailers—but when the manufac- 
turer comes along and puts into the 
jobber’s hands the bricks to build 
the house, so to speak, that’s an- 
other story, and this is exactly what 
the General Electric Company, with 
its seven associated companies, is 
doing in presenting its plan for a 
series of comprehensive ‘Merchan- 
dising Conferences” for its jobbers, 
dealers and representatives in every 
important city in the country. | 


ALL THE PROPERTIES AND PERSONNEL 
OF A MINIATURE THEATER 


In less formal parlance, the “con- 
ferences” might be called a travel- 
ing show, with all the properties 
and personnel of a miniature theater, 
which is being sent on tour for the 


education and entertainment of the 
electrical fraternity in each city. 

The entertainment consists, to be 
sure, of talks on the things that 
interest every good merchant—sell- 
ing, servicing and advertising; but 
the ways of the theater have been 
borrowed in the stage setting, shift- 
ing of scenes, and general stage 
management. 

A revolving stage travels with 
the show and is set up in the halls 
where the meetings are held. This 
revolving stage is ingeniously con- 
structed so that new displays may 
be prepared behind the wings while 
the speaker is talking about the one 
in view. These new displays can 
then simply be swung into place 
when needed. 

The scenery itself is also arranged 
to swing in sections, so that a given 
setting may be shown first, say, with 


old-style lighting, and then by re- 
volving only the upper half of the 
“set,” the old ceiling disappears and 
a new ceiling with modern lighting 
fixtures takes its place—all without 
disturbing the stage setting below. 

The two other important stage 
properties carried are (1) a minia- 
ture show window, completely fur- 
nished on scale, and equipped with 
an elaborate system of window light- 
ing, color effects, etc., and (2) an 
“industrial-lighting” display consist- 
ing of four miniature machine shops, 
all made to scale and showing the 
effects of modern illumination, indi- 
vidual motor drive, shop sanitation, 
etc. 

The main responsibility for see- 
ing that all retailers are enabled to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to attend the conferenees rests with 
the individual jobbers in each city. 
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A close examination of this picture will show how the stage itself 
swings on a huge turn-table. By the arrangement pictured the 
three hidden quadrants of the stage can all be in process of “being 
set’”’ while the front quadrant is being exhibited to the audience. 
Tedious waits for new stage settings are thus entirely eliminated. 
Moreover, while any one floor setting is in view of the audience 
the ceiling section can be rotated to show with it a succession 
of lighting-fixture effects. 


Lessons in window arrangement make up a valuable part of the 
sessions of these ‘‘Merchandising Conferences.” Proper use of 
window cards, selection of drapes of the right colors and sym- 
metrical arrangement of the goods to “put across” a single effec- 
tive message are emphasized by the speakers and then illustrated 
by sample displays like this one, set up before the very eyes of the 
audience. Note that even the valance across the top of the window 


is carefully included when the stage becomes a ‘‘show window.” 





The plan is to have all jobbers and 
dealers in a given territory assemble 
for the show in the spirit of a get- 
together meeting. A large hall is 
usually secured and placed at their 
disposal, and the show, in most cases 
is given in two sessions. 

Special Pullmans and baggage cars 
are provided. There will be between 
fifteen and twenty men on the trip, 
all specialists in the various topics 
to be discussed, and representing the 
following companies: General Elec- 
tric Company; Edison Lamp Works, 





This exquisite little show window dis- 
plays a variety of electrical devices in 
miniature and is equipped with colored 
lighting effects by which the possibili- 
ties of vari-colored window illumina- 
tion can be shown. A bank of switches 
control colored lamps and spot-lamp. 


encloses it. 


switches. 


Harrison, N. J.; Duplex Lighting 
Works, New York City; Ivanhoe- 
Regent Works, Cleveland; Sprague 
Electric Works, New York City; 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago; Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Cleveland, and Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago. 

The show has already appeared 
before gatherings of jobbers and 
dealers in New York City, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus (Ohio), Cleveland, Toledo, 
Buffalo and Schenectady. The second 

, ; 


itinerary of the show is as follows: 


Feb. 15, 16, Washington; Feb. 18, 19, 
Jacksonville; Feb. 21, 22, Atlanta; Feb. 
23, 24, Birmingham; Feb. 25, 26, Mem- 
phis; Feb. 28, New Orleans; March 2, 
3, Houston; March 4, 5, Dallas; March 
9, 10, Kansas City; March 11, 12, St. 
Louis; March 14, 15, Indianapolis; 
March 16, 17, Cincinnati; March 24, 25, 
Boston; March 28, 29, Detroit; March 
30, 31, Chicago; April 1,.2, St. Paul; 
April 4, 5, Omaha; April 8, 9, Denver; 
April 12, 13, Salt Lake City; April 14, 
15, Butte; April 18, 19, Spokane; April 
20, 21, Seattle; April 22, 23, Portland; 
April 27, 28, San Francisco; May 3, +, 
Los Angeles. 











Then the lower half of 


The range of possibilities of the swinging back-scene, with its split upper and lower sections, 
is suggested by this close-up of the stage and the handsome mahogany proscenium which 
The scene first opens showing a machine shop with machines controlled by open- 
knife switches, and lighted by bare lamps. 
around, bringing into view a replica of the same machines now equipped with safety 
Later on in the lecture the upper half of the scene is also rotated, converting the 


the scene is swung 


picture of indifferent lighting into one of the latest illuminating practice. 
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~Home-Made Salesmanship 


Outsells the Natural-Born Brand 


A Fellow May Have Been Able to Sell His Milk Bottle to His Nurse for Her Week’s Wages, 
but the Fellow Who Didn’t Have a Bottle to Start with Sometimes 
Finishes First in Today’s Sales Race 


VERY now and then somebody 
k begins to talk about. the 

“natural-born salesman.” The 
more I think about it the more I 
believe “there ain’t no such animal,” 
but we do hear a good deal about 
him and there seems to be a pretty 
prevalent belief in his existence. 

What is a natural-born salesman 
anyway? We think of him as a 
fellow who just naturally knows all 
the things the rest of us have to 
learn about how to sell goods, how 
to make _ prospective purchasers 
loosen up, how to get signatures on 
that famous dotted line. 

It seems to us that he must have 
been born with a fountain pen in his 
mouth instead of a gold spoon and 
with an order blank in the pocket of 
his nightie. We think that when he 
meets a prospect all he has to do is 
to open his mouth and there comes 
forth a wonderful flow of selling talk 
and unanswerable arguments and 
clinching, convincing facts. 

While I do not believe there is such 
a salesman as all that implies, yet 
there are some salesmen who seem 
almost entitled to be called natural- 
born salesmen because of the ease 
with which they pick up the work 
of selling, and because of their excep- 
tional success. 

These salesmen have certain 
natural qualifications that make it 
easier for them than for some others 
to develop salesmanship, but, after 
all, being a natural-born salesman 
only means being possessed of quali- 
ties and characteristics which are 
turned to account in selling instead 
of being left dormant. The natural- 
born salesman does not have in- 
tuitive or inherent salesmanship 
knowledge. He has the “makings” 
of salesmanship and he uses them. 
He has the right kind of a foun- 
dation, but that does not mean that 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


he has anything that you and I can- 
not get or develop if we will try. 
The young man who has it in mind 
to become a salesman, or the young 
salesman himself, can bring to his 
selling work a good deal of the qual- 


or 8% 
/ 


The more of your speech and ac- 
tions you leave to the chance of the 
moment, the more your way with 
customers will be the easiest way for 
you to follow, without regard to 
whether it is a desirable way or not. 





The natural-born salesman must have been born with a fountain pen in his mouth 


instead of a gold spoon and with an order blank in the pocket of his nightie. 


Doubtless 


he sold his nursing bottle to his nurse in exchange for her week’s wages. 





ity of the so-called natural-born 
salesman, even though at the start 
he does not possess such character- 
istics. 


YouR WAY WITH CUSTOMERS 


One element in this “quality” in 
the so-called natural-born salesman 
is a certain “way with customers.” 
If you do not know what kind of a 
manner produces the best results 
with customers, then that is for you 
to find out. If you will study your 
customers you can find out without 
much trouble or delay. Watch what 
effect your greeting has upon the 
men you meet. Then consider what 
you said and in what tone of voice 
and with what expression of coun- 
tenance. When you have produced 
the wrong effect, don’t try that greet- 
ing again. Plan a new one and see 
what it will do. It is just a case of 
using your brain to develop an agree- 
able way of greeting prospects, the 
same as you study out what to say 
and how to say it about electrical 
supplies. 


It requires effort to make your 
manner and your conversation in- 
spiriting and convincing. Merely 
saying certain words that you have 
decided are the best ones is not 
enough. You must say them in the 
way that experience has taught you 
is the best way. You must put your- 
self into what you are saying. You 
will not get your message across un- 


‘less there is life back of it. 


There is a quality called personal 
magnetism, which makes people take 
to you when they meet you and stick 
by you after they have met you. 
This is a quality which is made up 
of the various characteristics you 
possess and the various habits you 
practice. It is the composite of the 
aggregation of qualities that make 
you. 

When you develop along lines of 
more agreeable manner and more at- 
tractive personality, you increase 
your personal magnetism. All the 
ways you have that please contribute 
toward personal magnetism. 

If you are naturally possessed of 
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agreeable ways, you can become still 
more agreeable by developing in the 
proper direction. If you lack the 
desirable manner with people, you 
can cultivate it by studying your- 
self. 

If your way with customers is not 
satisfactory, don’t sit back and say, 
“Well, I’m that way. I’ve always 
been so and [ can’t help it. They 
will have to take me asI am.” They 
don’t have to take you as you are. 
They can leave you alone. You may 
have always been so, but you can 
help it. 

You can make a change in your 
ways and become more likable, more 
agreeable. If you will not make 
the effort to overcome your un- 
pleasant qualities, you cannot blame 
people if they will not make 
the effort to like those qualities in 
you. 

Since your success in your chosen 
occupation depends so largely upon 
your developing an agreeable way 
with people, you can scarcely do more 
for your advancement than to learn 
how to create a good impression and 
how to follow it up effectively. So 
learn it now. 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


Another characteristic of the so- 
called natural-born salesman is his 
ability to take the initiative. The 
dictionary definition of initiative 
does not seem to describe just what 
we have in mind in a business sense. 
You know how it is with dictionary 
definitions. Sometimes they leave 
you right where they found you. Of 
initiative it says: “Initiative is the 
power to initiate.” For all that says, 


this quality should be in becoming 
a successful salesman. 

A salesman without initiative is 
useless when the unexpected turns 
up. He may be a crackajack sales- 
man at just selling to men he knows. 
He may know the line better than 
any other man the house sends out. 
He may know his customers inti- 
mately. -He may make bigger sales 
than any other man on the force just 





> 


get much business. Of course, there 
must be common. sense behind 
initiative. The mere willingness to 
do harum-scarum things, to take a 
shot at any proposition and to break 
rules regardless, is not a desirable 
qualification. Brains must be em- 
ployed here as well as nerve. 
There are salesmen who have 
initiative, but without any balance 
wheel to keep it running right. It is 





You must possess that quality of personal magnetism. You must be a magnet, as 
it were, so that when you stretch out your arms and talk, people will come to you 
and stick to you. 





as long as things run along smoothly. 
But what happens if, when he is out 
on the road, some unexpected situa- 
tion arises? He stalls right then 
and there. He can’t do a thing until 
he gets instructions from headquar- 
ters. 

There are times when a salesman 
ought to get instructions before act- 
ing, but there are times when to 
wait for instructions is to lose the 
business. Sometimes waiting to 
telegraph the house means that some- 
body else will get the order. It will 
go to a salesman with initiative 
enough to act. 

A salesman needs to have the 
nerve to go ahead and do something 











If you have initiative you can go ahead on your own steam. 





you might think it was talking about 
joining the Masons. 

Business initiative is the power to 
go ahead and develop yourself, your 
ideas, your plans, and to do it with- 
out having to be pulled and hauled 
all the way along. If you have 
initiative, you go ahead on your own 
steam. So you can see how important 


without asking. We may and do take 
chances of making some mistakes, 
but better a salesman who makes 
some mistakes than a salesman who 
never does anything outside of his 
routine work. Initiative may cause 
a salesman to take chances, but all 
business abounds in chances, and the 
men who never take a chance never 


up to the salesman to consider his 
initiative quality and see whether it 
has a tendency to run away with 
him. 

These are days when _ initiative 
counts for more than ever before. 
Business is striding along with con- 
stant changes in conditions, and fol- 
lowing the old, routine methods will 
not bring any salesman continued 
success. The methods you follow 
today may fail tomorrow. Watch 
for chances to initiate new plans and 
don’t be afraid of them just because 
they are new. There are times when 
business gets off from the beaten 
track and the man with courage to 
go ahead and make his own path is 
the man who makes good. 





Selling Will Sell Now 


LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Louisville, Ky. 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to our business, be- 
ginning around November 15 and ex- 
tending up to Christmas, local electrical 
dealers sold in the neighborhood - of 
6,000 electrical appliances, the vacuum 
cleaner being the most popular seller. 
Over 1,000 cleaners were purchased by 
our customers during that period. The 
sale of electric washing machines did 
not fall very much behind this. We 
do not merchandise electrical appli- 
ances, but our efforts are directed to- 
ward assisting the responsible dealers 
in our city in disposing of their goods, 
realizing that their business is the mer- 
chandising of appliances and _ ours 
should be — restricted to the mer- 
chandising of electric service. 


Yours very truly, 
WALTER D. MYERS. 
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A Jobber Answers the Question: 


Who Is Complaining About Margins? 


Margins on Electrical Goods Compared with Margins on Other 
Specialties—Why the Difference—Seven Kinds of Complaints by 
Electrical Dealers-—-Turnover Is the Test of Merchandising Ability 


By W. S. BERRY 


Western Electric Company, San Francisco 


IKE EVERY OTHER QUESTION against which the electrical trade has 
bumped its head, the question of margins has two sides. In the September, 
1920, issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, under the title “Let’s End This 
Scrap About Margins,” an effort was made to present the problem of margins 
in its simplest form, as that problem had been best expressed by dealers and 


manufacturers, without any purpose to “take sides” in the controversy. 
rompted this address by W. S. Berry of the Western 
an Francisco, before the Pacific Coast Division of the 


article in some measure 
Electric Company, Inc., 


This 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, at Del Monte, Cal., October, 1920. Every 
dealer who has complained about margins should study carefully Mr. Berry’s 
analysis of complaints. As to whether ALL complaints are covered by Mr. Berry’s 
classification, that of course is open to question. His analysis, however, shou!d 
help to clear the air of unreasonable complaints.—EDITOR. 


’NTATISTICIANS tell. us ..that- 
there are 5,000,000 homes in the 


United States to be electrified 
complete at an average cost of $1,000 
each; that the greater part of those 
already electrified are practically un- 
supplied with appliances, or means 
for using them; that right here in 
California, a state that leads the 
Union in modern adaptations of elec- 
tricity, there are 600,000 homes that 
possess less than one convenient out- 
let apiece, and, finally, that the pro- 
spective business in our own territory 
runs up into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The question is whether 
or not this gold mine is to be worked 
in a primitive way, as in the old 
placer days, or whether it is to be 
mined by modern methods with mod- 
ern machinery. The question is 
vital to us and to those dealers who 
depend upon us. 

Furthermore, we have entered a 
new field of competition, and such 
stores as department stores and 
household device stores, who are 
always on the keen lookout for mer- 
chandising opportunities, are well 
aware of the possibilities of this 
field. Should they succeed in it they 
might consider that it is but a step 
from the supplying of appliances to 
homes to the equipping of homes 
with additional outlets for the re- 
ception of appliances. 

We are all in business to make 
money, and the surest way of devel- 
oping a field is through the offering 
of a sufficiently attractive profit in 
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dollars and cents. Let us see what 
is offered electrical dealers—first 
considering an average margin of- 
fered by several manufacturers and 
jobbers: 


Washing machines—single lots, per cent........ 25 


Vacuum cleaners, per cent..... 334 
Sewing machines, per cent.................... 333 
Electric MUMS) WOE CONN: 6 0s. 650 6 oe case ees 25 
Ironing machines, per cent................66. 5 


Heating material, in quantities generally pur- 
chased by dealers 30 and 7} percent.......... 35 
Let us compare these margins with 

the margin given to dealers of corre- 

sponding size in other lines: 

Talking machines, per cent................... 40 


Sewing machines, per cent.................... 374 
Stoves and ranges, per cent................0.. 37} 
China and glass, per cent................000- 50 
NAR OVGNT CIN a oo 9) a Siu! S arca ksi sSenaces'si 0 Sw see 
JOWENY; POF Colt. . 2.6 cc bcc ec ccws scans 40to 50 


On the face of things these mar- 
gins are better than the margins of- 
fered electrical dealers, but there are 


other factors to be considered. Talk- 
ing machines are not only sold on 
long: terms but many different ex- 
pensive models must be carried. Pat- 
ents have expired, and many new 
types are in the game, which will 
tend to reduce the profit; complete 
record stocks must be carried and 
very expensive quarters prepared 
for the demonstration of records. 
Public demand has gradually crystal- 
lized .in-one. style. of washing. ma- 
chine, but the talking machine deal- 
er’s overhead is vastly increased by 


the necessity of carrying many 
models. 
Similarly the sewing machine 


margin of 373 per cent appears 
better on sight than the 334 per cent 
allowed electrical dealers on portable 
sewing machines, but it must be re- 
membered that electrical dealers do 
not have to give away a big slice of 
their profits in accepting returns of 
obsolete machines, nor are they re- 
quired to service a number of ma- 
chines. The 50 per cent profit on 
china and glass looks very good until 
the breakage is considered, and the 
very complete stocks which. prevent 
a good rate of turnover. As for 
shcees, we know all too well the senti- 
ment caused by the boosting of the 
retail prices on shoes to give the 
dealers more profit. There is prob- 
ably no line of merchandise that 
stands in such disrepute with the 
consumer at the present time. 

Let us analyze briefly the operat- 
ing expense of the electrical dealer 
as compared with other dealers. We 
know that the operating expense of a 
department store ranges from 27 to 
33 per cent of its sales. We have 
been advised that certain groups of 
retail shoe stores are operating at 
something in excess of 30 per cenit 
of their sales. Hardware stores are 
reported to operate on a lower ex- 
pense rate, possibly as low as 23 per 
cent, and as a rule hardware stores 
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do not carry several competing lines 
—an important consideration of 
turnover. A leading electrical dealer 
in San Francisco, who claims to keep 
careful accounts, states his operating 
expense to be 33 per cent. 


LET’s ANALYZE COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT MARGINS 


The difference between this cost 
of doing business and the average 
margin in the household appliances 
given above is not at sight a large 
one, and it is not surprising that 
many recent vigorous complaints 
have resulted, especially since the 
growing interest in the sale of house- 
hold electrical appliances has focused 
attention upon it. Upon being sifted, 
these complaints are found to be of 
the following kinds: 

1. Those stimulated by statements 
made by department stores as to 
their own overhead. There are spe- 
cial conditions covering this form 
of overhead, because of location in 
expensive districts, huge and com- 
plete stocks in many lines necessary 
to secure the good will of the pur- 
chasing public, and the big volume of 
advertising. 

2. Complaints influenced by large 
profit—margins quoted by manufac- 
turers of unadvertised lines, who 
necessarily are forced to sell their 
unknown products on such a basis to 
make them attractive propositions. 

3. Complaints made by dealers 
who buy unwisely, and who are the 
prey of any glib salesman. The re- 
sult is a stock of many parallel makes 
and a negligible rate of turnover. 

4. Complaints made by dealers 
who sell unwisely; who either offer 
a foolish percentage of their profits 
to their solicitors, or who waste their 
money in unprofitable advertising, 
or who try to carry their accounts 
themselves on time payment sales, 
or who have no organized campaign 
methods of selling household appli- 
ances. 

5. Complaints made by dealers 
who make no sincere efforts of sell- 
ing household appliances, and in 
whose stores a single vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine may remain for 
months on the floor. 

6. Complaints made by dealers 
who have recently spent considerable 
money in remodeling their stores, 
and desire an immediate large mar- 
gin to pay off the expense. The great 
improvement in merchandising meth- 
ods, fostered by the California Co- 
operative Campaign, has resulted in 


the improvement of the retail side of 
the electrical contractor-dealer. It is 
probable that the dealers’ necessary 
expense along these lines—expenses 
which have long been deferred, and 
which have resulted in a great part 
of this valuable business going to 
outside sources—has led them to re- 
quest better profit to offset the spe- 
cial expense. 

7. Complaints made by dealers 
who have joined the hue and cry 
without any really effective scheme 
of keeping tab on their overhead, 
investment, or any other factors. 


TURNOVER IS THE TRUE TEST OF A 
BUSINESS 


Out of this tangle of claims and 
counterclaims, of conflicting asser- 
tions and general confusion, emerges 
one clear truth, and that is, that it is 
the dollars and cents profit per sale 
that enables the dealer to pay his 
bills and meet his income tax. Fur- 
thermore, it is the rate of turnover, 
that is to say, how many times the 
dealer can put the forty dollars mar- 
gin on a washing machine, or twenty 
dollars margin on a vacuum cleaner, 
or thirty dollars margin on a sewing 
machine, into the cash register that 
gives him a good net return on his 
invested capital, which is just as 
much the true measure of the test 
of a successful dealer’s business as 
it is of that of a corporation or a 
railroad. 

Dealers should remember that 
when they are figuring on a large 
contracting job they do not expect to 
get the same rate of profit as they do 
on a small job or an extra, and simi- 
larly, while a margin of 25 per cent 
on a washing machine does not stack 
up on paper alongside of 50 per cent 
on a dry battery, yet $40 in the till 
looks a great deal bigger than 30 
cents. The stockkeeping and inven- 
torying of such sizable items is an 
inexpensive matter compared to the 
counting of small shelf stocks. 


EASY TO SELL APPLIANCES 
Now 


Comparatively little effort is 
needed now in the sale of household 
appliances, because of conditions and 
the better general knowledge of the 
lines possessed by the buying public 
through advertising, and through 
acquaintanceship with friends who 
possess such appliances. Time pay- 
ment plans such as are permitted 
through the assistance of banks or of 
companies like the Morris Plan act- 
ually put the dealer ahead of the 


game because he immediately re- 
ceives his entire amount of money 
for the sale, whereas he does not 
need to pay his jobber for perhaps 
a month or so later for that particu- 
lar sale. Too many dealers have at- 
tempted to do a strictly cash business 
on appliances. The talking machine 
prople, whose devices sell to the pub- 
lic for list prices which about parallel 
the list prices on washing machines 
and ironing machines, offer the public 
what is evidently a luxury and yet 
their sales run up into a tremendous 
volume. Only about 5 per cent of 
these sales are for cash, the rest are 
on time payments. Perhaps too 
many of our dealers have attempted 
to do a cash business on appliances, 
instead of selling them on time, and 
it is still more probable that a great 
many dealers who have attempted to 
sell on time have done so without 
getting the proper financial support, 
which is easily available. 

The dealer’s overhead is mightily 
influenced by his investment, and his 
investment becomes a minimum 
when it consists of nationally adver- 
tised goods, which do not remain on 
his shelves or floors for a long time, 
and his personal advertising expense 
is lessened by the fact that the manu- 
facturer of supplies does so much of 
it for him. He becomes the link be- 
tween the magazine ad that creates 
the desire to buy and the source of 
satisfaction of that desire. 


WHERE MARGINS ARE 
INADEQUATE 


The margins in dollars seem ade- 
quate, except in heating material, 
and department stores that have 
been insisting upon a 40 to 50 per 
cent margin are now making a study 
by classification of merchandise and 
have about come to the conclusion 
that articles selling at a large list 
value can be handled on a much lower 
margin than those items carrying a 
low list value. This proves they are 
realizing how many profitable lines 
they are passing up because of their 
fixed policy of not handling items 
with a low margin. 

As to heating material, which in- 
cludes percolators, toasters and sad- 
irons, the margin in dollars to the 
dealer is not sufficient, but undoubt- 
edly as the manufacturers’ output 
increases the cost of production will 
decrease, which should allow both 
the jobber and dealer a margin that 
will more than cover the expense of 
handling, which is not the case today. 
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New England Jobbers Emphasize Stability of Present Appliance Prices 














The Truth About the Prices 


A MESSAGE CONCERNING 


ELECTRICAL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
TO THE HOUSEKEEPERS OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 


ITHIN the last few years 
W thousands of the house- 

keepers of America have 
come to know the value of electrical 
household appliances as a result of 
knowledge supplemented by actual 
experience. 
Even the housekeepers who have not 
installed the ‘various electrical time, 
labor and money-saving conveni- 
ences do not have to be argued with 
very much concerning their value. 
What they have neglected to learn 
for themselves, they are finding out 
from many of their friends who ,are 
today enjoying the possession of 
different useful electrical devices. 


The Stumbling Block 


And yet, many of these women still 
hesitate to follow the example of 
their friends, believing that in this 
era of readjusted prices the cost of 
electrical household appliances will 
also be considerably reduced. 


An Erroneous Idea 


For the purpose of correcting their 
mistaken notion—in order that they 








may no longer feel justfied in de- | 


priving themselves of the comfort, 
the convenience and the economy 
which they really desire—and _ to 
which they are entitled—this mes- 
sage is being given widespread 
publicity. 


Has There Been Profiteering ? 


Accusations of profiteering in com- 
modities during and since the war 
have been so general that it is only 
natural for the average person, un- 
aware of real conditions, to believe 


‘that the electrical industry may also 


have been guilty of 
artificial price levels. 
What Are the Facts? 


During the war the general tendency 
in the electrical industry was to 


maintaining 





| 500%. 
| . ° . 
ironing machine, another big house- 


keep prices as nearly normal as pos- 
sible. It was felt throughout the 
trade that this policy, while involv- 
ing financial sacrifices, would ulti- 
mately prove beneficial, encouraging 
the uninterrupted increase in the 
use and appreciation of electrical 
household appliances. Results jus- 
tified this attitude. An enormous in- 
creased demand, forcing increased 
production, led the way to more 
economical costs of production, en- 
abling the electrical industry to keep 
prices nearer normal than many 
other industries. Prices on many 
electrical household appliances have 
advanced only a small percentage 
over pre-war prices. 

Take, for example, the electric wash- 
ing machine, one of the most useful 
labor-saving devices that can be em- 
ployed in the home—the actual ad- 
vance since 1914 has not been over 
40%, whereas many other commod- 
ities have advanced from 100% to 
In the case of the electric 


hold help, the advance has been less 
than 40%. 


Radical Reductions Impossible 
On account of such comparatively 
small increases as these in a large 
percentage of electrical household 
appliances, there is 


expect in other industries where the 
advance in prices has been much 
greater. On the electrical household 
appliances, where the increase has 
been the greatest, there have already 
been some reductions. 

We can foresee no radical decrease 
in the cost of electrical household 
appliances. 

Conditions do not warrant it. The 
decreases that will come within the 





| year on 
| pense plus the 


naturally a) 
smaller percentage of reduction in 
| the electrical industry than one would 





comparatively small in dollars and 
cents. The convenience and economy 
of having these utilities in your 
home will more than offset any re- 
duction that is likely to be made. 
Saving by Spending 

As the original investment repre- 
sented by the price you pay today 
for an electric washing or ironing 
machine will return to you 334% in 
actual cash savings each year you 


| use it (to say nothing of the con- 


venience you will receive), it must 
be obvious to you that you are, in 
reality, saving money instead of 
spending it. 

What You Lose by Waiting 

Take an electric washing machine, 
for instance, now selling for $150 to 
$195. Suppose the price comes down 
$10 or $15 within the next twelve 
months. Having waited, you pur- 
chase a washer, figuring that you 
save $15. Is that really a clear gain 
or not? 
Household economists have proved 
that a good electric washing machine 
saves the user approximately $60 a 
the ordinary laundry ex- 
wear and tear of 
clothes when subjected to the ruin- 
ous washboard. 

Saving $15 and Losing $45 
You would therefore be saving $15 
but losing $45, and besides — you 
would have continued to bear the 
discomfort, the inconvenience, the 
hard labor and the waste of time 
that are all disagreeable features of 
washing in the old-fashioned way. 
While this illustration refers to elec- 
trie washing machines, it applies 
with equal force to the electric 
ironer, the electric vacuum cleaner, 
and the other appliances that form 
such important features in the equip- 


next six months or a year will be | ment of the modern home, 


LECTRICAL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES are being sold today at as low prices as present 


conditions permit. 


percentage of increase has been the greatest. e 
next year or two as fast as labor and material conditions adjust themselves. 


There have already been some small reductions on the lines where the 
There will be other small reductions within the 


But, Mrs. House- 


keeper, is it not the part of wisdom to decide at once to avail yourself of the advantages you 
are offered in devices that lighten your burdens, add to the comfort and convenience of your 
home, and pay for themselves in the saving of time and expense? 


This advertisement is appearing today, simultaneously, in the following cities and papers: 


BANGOR, MAINE, DAILY NEWS 
PORTLAND, MAINE, EXPRESS 
MANCHESTER, N. H., UNION 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
BOSTON, MASS., HERALD 


BOSTON, MASS., POST 

FALL RIVER, MASS., HERALD 
FALL RIVER, MASS... NEWS 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS., STANDARD 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., EAGLE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., REPUBLICAN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
WORCESTER, MASS., TELEGRAM 
WORCESTER. MASS., GAZETTE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., BULLETIN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., TRIBUNE 


It is published and@ paid for by the Electrical Jobbers of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


























The above advertisement appeared on Jan. 24 in a number of 
New England newspapers, having been paid for by a group of 
New England electrical jobbers to point out to the public the 
stability of present prices on household appliances. Relatively 
small decreases in appliance prices are to be looked for in 1921, 


the jobbers predict, since the increases in electrical prices during 
the war period were not comparable with general increases in 
other commodities. Both large and small wholesalers of the New 
England states contributed enthusiastically to this co-operative 
advertising effort. 
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The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 


Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It is to the central station's interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances. and sell an electrical service. 


8. The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs. and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9 The electrical trade must think and practice ‘‘Quality Electrical 

Work,” using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10. It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 

to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


NAM PWN = 





Are You Willing to Pay 
the Fiddler? 


Y MEANS of a bargain sale, characterized by exten- 

sive advertising and intensive selling under reduc- 
tions of 35 to 50 per cent on list prices, a central elec- 
trical station in one of our largest cities is reported to 
have cleared from its shelves in a very short time about 
85 per cent of its stock, most of which was purchased 
months ago. Apparently this central station has liqui- 
dated its slow-moving stock, is prepared to order on any 
new price levels available and go ahead under smiling 
merchandising skies. 

But—this bargain sale was sprung on the city some- 
what suddenly and very much to the surprise of a 
hundred or so electrical dealers who also had been 
trying to move their stock, and who were not given an 
opportunity to co-operate and who will now find sales 
harder to make than before. This sale is said to have 
impaired seriously the spirit of co-operation and good 
will between the central station and dealers which all 
the local electrical interests have been trying for years 
to build up. No one can quarrel with the central station 
for moving its stock, for that is a commendable thing 
for central station or dealer to do at any time, but by 
the method pursued it has done the job at a heavy cost. 
It has developed a new antagonism, an ill will, which in 
these days of troublesome central station financing and 
unsettled questions of public relationships is unfortu- 
nate indeed. 

Contrast with this bargain sale the method by which 
the Detroit Edison Company has recently relieved its 
shelves of a heavy burden of slow-moving stock. Before 
the Detroit Edison Company advertised its reductions 
and started its sale it made known its purpose to the 
local electrical dealers and suggested that they also 
advertise and hold similar sales at the same time. 


Jobbers and manufacturers also assisted. As a result 
of this co-operative selling effort both the central station 
and the dealers were able to move their stocks so that 
everybody has profited thereby and the spirit of co- 
operation and good will which has existed was in no way 
damaged, but on the contrary has been much improved. 

In five other large cities in the United States central 
stations are reported to be on the verge of advertising 
their own little bargain sales carrying heavy reductions 
from the list price of electrical goods. If you, Mr. 
Central Station Merchandising Manager, belong in one 
of these cities, would it not be well before starting 
an exclusive bargain sale for you to ask yourself 
whether you are willing to pay the fiddler? The market 
is large enough for everybody. There is no reason why 
any one merchandiser should want to capture all the 
sales and there is every reason why all of the merchan- 
disers—-both large and small—in your city should sell 
off their stock now. It is easier for you to “take your 
loss” than it is for the small dealer. Perhaps he 
cannot take his loss all at once. Getting down to 
new price levels is a big jump for him. Help him to 
come down as easily as possible and without disaster to 
himself. Remember that a bargain sale, even though it 
may seem to be successful, is an absolute failure if it 
wins out at the cost of the spirit of co-operation and 
good will which should exist between your station and 
every dealer in your community. At its best a “bargain 
sale” ought, perhaps, to have no place in the electrical 
industry. But if we must have one now in order to 
liquidate stocks as quickly as possible, at least let it be 
fair and helpful to all concerned. 





“A Place to Buy Tools for the 
Business of Housekeeping” 


66 HY dcesn’t some electrical dealer tie in his store 


policy with the present movement to put 
business methods into housekeeping?” a woman asked us 
the other day. ‘Women are intensely interested in this 
subject just now and I believe that a store that con- 
sistently preached business methods in housekeeping 
and built up a reputation for itself as ‘the place to buy 
vour tools for the business of housekeeping’ would get 
the best sort of response from women, and be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times.” 

Did we agree with her? Well, we’re passing on her 
suggestion, at any rate, for what it is worth, to the men 
who handle the tools whose chief reason for being is to 
put housekeeping on a business basis.’ 





Home Investments in Pictures 
and Fixtures 


ORE campaigns of education need to be conducted 

to bring to the householder a realization of the 
importance of lighting. The result will be a loosening 
of the pursestrings in truer proportion to the importance 
of such home lighting. In most houses the cost of 
purely ornamental objects exceeds that of the lighting 
fixtures. In many homes the interest on the investment 
in pictures on the walls exceeds the cost of lighting, and 
it is not generally enough recognized that lighting 
effects may make a room beautiful or an environment 
pleasant. 
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Getting the Small Town 


Business During the Winter 


When his competitors have laid up 
their flivvers for the winter is the 
time when a certain wide-awake job- 
ber’s salesman gets ready to make a 
killing. During the summer he and 
all of the other jobbers’ salesmen 
cover the territory thoroughly, call- 
ing on the small-town trade as they 
go through in their cars. Cold 
weather and bad roads usually cause 
most of the automobiles to give place 
to railroad travel late in the fall. 
Then the small-town trade is more 
or less neglected. Knowing this, this 
certain wide-awake chap watches for 
a period of frozen roads. When this 
appears he gets out the “old bus,” 
which he has equipped for cold- 
weather driving, and makes a whirl 
over the territory, taking in the out- 
of-the-way places. 

The business he gets on this single 
trip is not of such great volume as 
to occasion any comment at the home 
office, but it has attractive features. 
It carries a nice profit. Moreover, 
the trade that is thus attended to in 
spite of bad weather conditions feels 
a warm appreciation of this hardy 
salesman’s spirit. That appreciation 
is often later expressed in steady, 
lasting accounts. 





Go to the Factory Before 
You Sell 


By J. M. BALDWIN 


Don’t jump into business thinking 
_you can outsell the other fellow; you 
can’t do it. Learn all about your 
trade. Study it, dig into it, listen to 
the man of experience. Understand 
what makes your product superior 
to others, find out how it is con- 
structed. If necessary go to the 
factory for a month or longer; see 
and study how it is done. When 
you have attained the details, try 
your wings. If you do not prepare 
yourself your competitor will down 
you. Examine his wares and find the 
weak points. Find where the one 
you handle is the better. 

You say that you cannot afford to 
go to the factory. That is where you 
-make a mistake. What would you 


The Jobber’s a 








to Help Them Sell Goods, 
and to Build Better Dealer- 


Customers 











think of a piano man who would 
drive to your home and say: “Mr. 
Smith, here is a piano I want to sell 
you, $400 buys it.” He has not told 
you whether it is the best; if so, he 
does not prove it. If you are buying 
goods you want the best for your 
money. You will consider, ask ques- 
tions, find out all you can. Suppose 
your customer asks questions you 
cannot answer; what do you imagine 
he will think? Do not get the idea 
your buyer knows nothing about 
what you handle; you may get fooled. 

Take it for granted he knows more 
about it than you, but do _ not 
stop there. Proceed to explain every 
detail of your line, but never tire 
him. He may become disgusted if 
you talk too much, or he may come 
to the conclusion you think he is a 
fool. It is a wonderful matter to 
know when to talk, how much to 


talk, and above all when to stop: 


talking. 


Ideas Other Men Have Used | a 





Getting Ahead!—Benefit from 
the Experience of Others! 


Every good salesman gets ahead 
a little every year. He is a better 
salesman for the year’s experience, 
but getting ahead only as one learns 
by his own experiences is a compara- 
tively slow way to advance. The men 
who have achieved the great selling 
successes are men who have pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds after 
getting properly started. 

You can grind your way to the top 
on “low” if you last long enough, but 
if you get your motor working right 
—your brain clear, your eyes bright 
and your judgment keen—you will 
find you can make much of the way 
on “high.” 

The poet wrote that about “Toiling 
upward through the night” in a day 
before the present speed was 
developed. Now, instead of elevating 
yourself all the way about as a man 
lifts himself by his own bootstraps, 
you can make use of the observations 
and experiences of others and climb 
faster. 

Did you have to oversell a score of 





How Careful Planning Saved Space for This Texas Dealer 





It’s a problem, sometimes, so to plan the layout of a small store that it will look well 


stocked without appearing “crowded.” 


This dealer, though having less space than the 


average electrical merchant, has gained his effect of roominess by eliminating all but the 
most necessary stock, to say nothing of the odd bits of store furniture that frequently; ; 
encumber a display room. Another touch of spaciousness is given by the palms, which, 


in themselves take up little space. 


The store is that of the Terrell Electric Com-? 


pany, Terrell, Tex. 
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customers and make them sore and 
lose their trade just to find out that 
the practice was wrong? Not if you 
had good sense. You learned from 
what others said that overselling was 
a mistake. In the same way you 
learn other things. 

You can get ahead and gain 
ground just by experience. Expe- 
rience is a fine thing and it is 
entitled to great credit as a means of 
development, but if you are satisfied 
to progress only as your own expe- 
rience improves you and teaches you 
what to do you will find progress slow. 

If you learn only through what 
you experience, you have to do scores 
of things wrong before finding out 
the right way to do them. You have 
to make a thousand mistakes that 
you need not make if you would find 
out what others have done under 
similar conditions. You profit by 
your own mistakes of course, but why 
not profit by the mistakes of others. 
Study the methods of others through 
conversation and salesmanship books 
and addresses and articles in the 
business papers. Save yourself the 
necessity for digging it all out by 
experience. The more you learn 
from what others have done and 
experienced the less mistakes you will 
make and the faster you will advance. 


A Definite Selling Plan for 
the Salesman 


“Your definite selling plan starts 
with the training of the salesmen. 
Narrow their interests déwn to one 
thing: The product they are selling. 
Make them cut out every influence in 
their lives that gets them off the 
track.” 

This is the advice of A. Mac- 
Lachlan, sales manager Square D 
Company, Detroit, in an interview 
on “Getting Results from Salesmen” 
which appears in Forbes Magazine 
for Dec. 25. 

“The first thing in the morning 
before they leave the hotel, my men 
have got to adjust themselves men- 
tally—sit down and plan every step 
of the day’s work. They must get 
vibrating before they get in the 
prospect’s office. 

“There are two types of customers 
they call on: The thinking type and 
the unthinking type. However, the 
proposition is the same with both— 
just a different method of using it, 
that’s all. 

“Every point in the sale is re- 
hearsed before entering the custom- 
er’s Office. 

“Before our men enter a dealer’s 
place of business, the order they ex- 





Phonographs and Electric Washers Make Things 
Hum in Texas Shop 








-— 








Restaurateurs, they say, provide music for. their patrons to stimulate their digestive 


organs. 


Perhaps it was a similar motive that prompted this 


Texas dealer to add a 


phonograph corner to his store—to stimulate his patrons’ appetites for electrical appli- 


ances ! 


At any rate, the G-C Electric Company of Plainview, Tex., is finding the plan a 
success—its phonograph and electric washer sales are going merrily apace. 


Recently, 


at an electric show which it put on, it found the phonographs mighty useful in supplying 


the musical part of the program, too. 


Seeing its immaculate and sparkling showcases 


and all-round up to dateness, would you guess that this store makes its home in a 
town of 4,000? 














nut that falls for the first 


“It's a pecr 
frost,’’ dryly observes O. B. Stubbs of the 
Stubbs Electric Company, Portland, Ore., to 
F. N. Averill, president of the Fobes Supply 


Company of Portland, Seattle and San 
Francisco, as they hike the high Olympics 
together. The Fobes Company has just 
purchased the Holabird Electrical Com- 
pany, one of the prominent San Francisco 
jobbing houses. R. J. Holterman, formerly 
sales manager for the Holabird Electrical 
Company, will be the manager of the new 
San Francisco office. 





pect to sell is already written on the 
order blank ready for him to sign 
at the right moment. This keeps 
our men from compromising. 

“Every interview is opened with a 
question which the prospect must an- 
swer favorably. This gets him men- 
tally alert and puts him in the 
picture. He becomes a part of the 
sale. 

“Then we go over the mechanical 
features of our proposition. Every 
man must carry a sample. 

“Remember, the dealer is not in 
business for his health. We must 
show him how we can help him to 
make money—and all of the reserve 
force of the salesman is used on this 
point, namely, the benefits to be de- 
rived from buying with the merchan- 
dise a definite plan of selling. 


CLOSING THE SALE 


“Most salesmen are weak when it 
comes to getting the name on the 
order blank. Even when the cus- 
tomer is convinced and ready to sign, 
they hate to force the sale. To my 
mind, this is the most delicate and 
most important moment in the inter- 
view. More good orders are lost by 
a poor ‘closer’ than any other way. 
We use a regular system of ‘closers,’ 
based on the psychology of sugges- 
tion. 

“This is not a new philosophy of 
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“Tf you’ve got to use a hammer, build a 


house!” is the constructive philosophy of 


big Pete Klees, who here smiles alongside: 


Percy Stern of the Interstate Electric Com- 
pany, New Orleans. Pete, who used to be 
sales manager and vice-president of the 
Franklin Electric Manufacturing Company 
and was later sales manager of the Pierce 
Fuse Company at Buffalo, recently became 
district manager for the Tubular Woven 
Fabric Company in its New York territory, 
with headquarters at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
in the big city. 





selling; it has been tried time and 
time again. The reason I make it 
my creed is because it contains the 
fundamentals. The laws of success 
or failure in selling are well defined. 
The poor salesman usually thinks 
there is a shorter, more clever way. 
But there isn’t. It’s a matter of get- 
ting properly adjusted before the 
interview, throwing the reserve sell- 
ing force into the battle at the proper 
time, and ‘closing.’ When I can teach 
a man to ‘close’ the battle is half 
over.” 


Are You a Mind Reader? 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


According to this little story that 
I found the other day a salesman 
can do a little mind reading if he 
will. 

A jobber told a salesman to close 
out a certain line of goods if he 
could find a customer who would 
take the entire lot at $4:90 a hun- 
dred, or even as low as $4.50 if he 
could do no better. A few days 
later that salesman came into the 
house and, after some little conversa- 
tion, the manager asked him if he 





had been able to do anything with 
that job-lot deal. 

Pulling out of his pocket an order, 
the salesman laid it on the man- 
ager’s desk without any remark. The 
manager looked over the order and 
his eyes opened wide. “Do you mean 
to say,” he asked, “that you were 
able to. get $5.10 for those goods? 
That’s pretty nearly regular price.” 

The agent nodded, “Yes, sir, 
$5.10.” 

“In heaven’s name, how did you 
do it?” 

“I just searched the man’s mind 
before I made him a price.” 

That salesman did a little mind 
reading. I do not mean that he actu- 
ally saw the inside of the customer’s 
brain and knew just what was going 
on there, but he was a good enough 
judge of human nature and of a 
man’s mental actions and reactions 
to’ be able to judge, from the way 
he acted and spoke, something of 
what was going on in his thoughts. 

Of course we do not expect sales- 
men to be making prices on a basis 
of all the traffic will bear, but the 
incident shows that a man can find 
out how his prospect stands in rela- 


tion to a purchase without getting 
a definite “Yes” or “No” from him 
before influencing him favorably. 





“Go Out and Sell Electrical 
Applianees, Young Man!” 


Extracts from Roger W. Babson’s* T&lk 
to Young People on “Success in Life” in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 
1920. 

“The six I’s necessary to succeed 
in business are—Industry, Integrity, 
Intelligence, Initiative, Interest and 
Intensity. 

“Statistics show that 95 per cent 
of the employers to date are employ- 
ers because they save money system- 
atically. If a man continually spends 
more than he earns he will always 
remain only a wage worker. 

“If you like to meet people be a 
salesman. Jf I were a young man 
starting as a salesman today, I would 
enter the electrical appliance selling 
end, selling clothes washers, vacuum 
cleaners, irons, etc., to make for effi- 
ciency in the home.” 





*Mr. Babson is the famous statistical and 
financial expert and authority of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., whose reports on business 
conditions are studied carefully by bankers 
and business men generally. 





Prompt Unloading of Freight Cars Makes for More Stock 
yin the Stockroom and More Freight Cars on the Road! 














In the United States there are about 2,452,000 freight cars now in use. These are rolling 


in trains loaded and empty only 9 per cent of the time. They average 11.29 per cent 
time loading and 11.29 per cent being unloaded, if.every car is released before demurrage 
starts. The balance of 68.39 per cent is waste time, due to repairs, switching and un- 
necessary delays. One hour saved each day for each car would equal 2,452,000 car- 
hours per day. Dividing this figure by 24 (hours per day) it is self-evident that the 
public would have over 102,000 additional cars to use through this simple saving of one 
hour per car per day. The present car shortage may be helped materially if the atten- 
tion of everybody is directed to the possibility of keeping more cars in motion on the 
railroads. This may be accomplished if every person or company loading or unloadin 

cars will explain to the crews doing the work that every car released quickly helps eac 

maker or manufacturer to increase his ability to get his goods quicker and at less 
expense. This ultimately reduces living costs for the crews and all. The installation of 
handling machinery for speeding up and relieving the hard manual tasks will help, but 
the essential thing is a realization on the part of all concerned that every car-hour 

saved benefits the public just that much 
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When You Have an Opening 
Tip Off Your Florist! 


When the handsome new “Hydro” 
electric shop was about to be opened 
at London, Ont., an enterprising 
florist of the city applied to the 
store manager for a list of all the 
jebbers and manufacturers from 
whom electrical purchases were 
regularly made. To these firms he 
then addressed a courteous letter, 
advising of the opening of the elec- 
tric shop at London on the date set 
and suggesting that his hothouses 
contained a choice assortment of 
roses, carnations and other flowers 
which would make admirable floral 
pieces—if accompanied by the card 
oi said jobber or manufacturer. 
Most of the electrical firms ad- 
dressed responded to the suggestion, 
with suitably inscribed cards and 
properly inscribed checks, so that the 
new electric shop opened as a ver- 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








Plans, Schemes and Methods 
Gathered from Successful 
Selling Experience to In- 
crease the Sale of Electrical 
Appliances 




















itable fairyland of floral pieces, 
baskets of flowers, and other evi- 
dences of the suppliers’ good wishes, 
as well as of the florist’s enterprise. 





To Draw Attention to Your 
Show Window—Try a 
Pitched Battle Between 
Electric Heater and 
Fan! 

By H. H. SCHNECKLOTH 


The advertising value of a show 
window display must be judged, first 
of all, by the number of people that 
stop before it. Without being able 
to attract attention, such a display is 
useless. But it is becoming harder 
and harder to make people pause in 





Variety in the Display 








of a Single Appliance 





The value of both symmetry and focus in a window is well illustrated by a window 
display of electric heaters featured by the Stubbs,Electric Company of Portland, Ore. 


The window, which utilizes nothin 


but the heaters themselves in its decoration, could 


easily have been monotonous in effect, except for the skillful use of pedestals and the 


taste displayed in spacing and arrangement. 


The pyramid arrangement, which focuses 


interest in this case near the center of the window, is most useful in the display of 


e Small appliances, which might otherwise appear insignificant and fail to impress the 

An ingenious feature of the display here illustrated is the use of glass flower 

*veses to support the heaters at the sides and to supplement the draped pedestal of 
the central display. 





front of a display of electrical mer- 
chandise arranged in a commonplace 
way. Ingenuity must be used in 
order to draw attention. 

Now, absurdities always attract 
attention. It is human nature to 
comment on, to wonder at, or to 
laugh at freakish ideas. It proves a 
boon, therefore, in arranging a show 
window, to make use of a little 
scheme that at first thought appears 
ridiculous to the passerby. It must, 
of course, be of such a nature that 
no material foreign to electrical mer- 
chandising be used, that there is 
nothing reflecting in any manner on 
the value of the goods involved, and 
that it is not too interesting, for it 
is not desirable to distract notice 
from the remainder of the display. 

Every dealer in electrical goods 
can make use of such a scheme, 
using simply an electric fan and a 
reflecting electric heater. Both are 
placed in operation and arranged so 
that the fan blows upon the heater 
and the heater directs its heat to- 
ward the fan. In other words, they 
are placed face to face. The average 
person thinks of a fan as a cooling 
device rather than simply a means 
of circulating air. And here he sees 
a heating device and a cooling device, 
each trying to outdo the other—a 
novel duel it appears to be. 

Foolish? So it strikes the would- 
be passerby. He stops, but does not 
find anything so interesting as to 
prevent his glance from wandering 
to the other merchandise that is on 
display, and that is just what is 
wanted. 





The Little Salesman 


I am insignificant and of little in- 
trinsic value, yet no retail business can 
exist without what I represent. 

I have no need for money, therefore 
I work without salary and never ask 
for more pay. 

I am not a “scab,” notwithstanding 
I steadfastly refuse to go on strike for 
a shorter workday or longer lunch 
hour. 

I am not a clock-watcher, for I am 
always on the job from the time the 
first customer enters the store in the 
morning until the last one leaves at 
night, and never grumble at working 
overtime whenever or wherever my 
services may be required. 

I have no family, relatives or friends 
on which to spend my boss’s time on 
=" of births, marriages, illness or 

eath. 
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I have no use for dances, parties, 
theaters, ete.; therefore my brain is 
not always in a whirl over social do- 
ings passed or to come. 


I am as clean and fresh-looking as 
my boss is fastidious, and frequently 
more so, and never reek of booze, ciga- 
rettes, etc. 

I am incapable of rudeness or impo- 
liteness, because my language consists 
of only ten characters impossible of 


being formed into uncouth words; 
therefore I am always polite and 
courteous. 


I have no ambition to engage in 
business on my own account and steal 
my employer’s trade away from him, 
notwithstanding I exist only to sell 
goods. 


I can sell strong drink to beat the 
band, but could not drink a drop of it 
to save my life. 


I am not a life-saver, yet I have 
helped to rescue many merchants from 
the chain-store octopus and set them on 
the road to safety and prosperity. 

I am not a magician, yet I have been 
known to make a 25-cent article look 
like a bargain at 39 cents. 

I am both deaf and dumb, yet my 
silence is more convincing than the 
speech of most men. 

I am a wonderful selling force, be- 
cause I represent a fundamental prin- 
ciple of selling, and thousands refuse 
to buy where I am not to be found, yet 
many merchants try to conduct busi- 
ness without me. 

- Who am I? 


I am a PRICE CArD.—F rom the Phila- 
delphia Retail Public Ledger. 


Let Washington Be Inspiration for Your February 22 Display 

















“Let Washington be your inspiration for another 
advises F. E. Newkirk of the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. | 
box about 30 inches high drape gracefully one or two large American flags. 


good window display this month,” 


“Over a pedestal on 
On this 


arrangement place a bust of Washington which you can borrow from your local library 


or one of the public schools. 


ward but not on the flag. 


The arrangement of the merchandise explains itself. 
card carries both a historical fact and a modern message. J ) 
Also use care that no merchandise is 


The 
Place your card well for- 
placed on any 


part of the flag.” 





Sell Fans to Keep the 
Windows Clear of Frost 


An electric fan in the show win- 
dow in cold weather will keep Jack 
Frost off the glass. Many merchants 
have adopted this method of keeping 
the glass clear in order to make their 


displays visible from the street in 
freezing weather. 

Through the action of the fan a 
warm air movement is maintained 
against the glass, preventing the con- 
gealing of the moist atmosphere of 
the room when it comes in contact 
with the cold glass. 





* Make the Human Automaton Smile ”—-How an Indianapolis Dealer Drew the Crowds 














“Here is a window display that glues ’em to the glass. 
quartet of fascinated spectators in the center of the picture. 
especially that thrilled look on the son of Ham, who is so inter- 
ested that he has allowed his Camel to go out,” explains C. E. 
Smock of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company. This all happened 
Eureka dealers 


when the Electric Gift Shop, 


Note the 
Note 


in Indianapolis, 














Ind., engaged the “Human Automaton” to demonstrate vacuum 
cleaners in its show window. 
smile and get a Eureka free.” 
capital tried his best to crack the automaton’s stare, but of ali 
the sweepers that left the Electric Gift Shop during this unique 
demonstration not one of them was billed “No Charge.” 


One of the cards read, ‘Make him 


Every comedian in the Hoosier 
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In diana Contractor-Dealers 
Discuss Means for In- 
creasing Electrical 


Sales 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
diana State Association of Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers, held at South 
Bend, Ind., in December, the ad- 
dresses, discussions and resolutions 
passed showed that the association 
fully appreciates its responsibilities 
to the industry as a whole. In the 
past twelve months the association 
has increased its membership from 
twenty-eight to 106, and while the 
campaign for new members will still 
be continued, the members are ask- 
ing themselves, “What can we do to 
help our less fortunate fellow elec- 
trical men, central station operators, 
jobbers and manufacturers?” 


Hints for the Contractor 








| Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















Laurence W. Davis, special repre- 
sentative of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
aptly described the program when he 
said it was “full of meat.” The 
audience was closely attentive and 
did not let the valuable suggestions 
of the speakers pass unnoticed. 

The discussion on Ainslee A. 
Gray’s paper on “Advertising” 
showed that, in the opinion of the 
meeting, contractor-dealers do not 
advertise sufficiently in local news- 
papers, revealing also that if margins 
were increased there would be no 
assurance that the dealers would 
advertise any more than they do now. 





When You Add a Merchandising Department to Your 


Business, Let Your Community Know About It 























John Wanamaker, in one of his characteristic newspaper messages last spring, naively 
recorded his astonishment that there were still so many people apparently unacquainted 
with his store! So it is with the best of us, and the moral is—keep on advertising. 
When an electrical contracting concern with an established reputation, for example, 
adds a merchandising department to its business, it won’t do to assume that the whole 
city is automatically taking cognizance of that fact. Advertise—loud and long—that’s 
the thing! The Denton Engineering & Construction Company, a long established con- 
tracting and engineering company in Kansas City, recently opened its new household 
appliance department, pictured above. And it advertised the fact in full-page newspaper 
ud-spreads, besides sending out hundreds of personal printed invitations to its present 
customers. The result is that the new merchandising department is already as well 
Known to the community as many similar stores which have been in existence for years. 





A resolution was therefore prepared 
and passed urging manufacturers to 
allow contractor-dealers a fixed per- 
centage for local newspaper advertis-- 
ing in addition to any and all regular 
trade discounts, provided that the 
contractors spend an equal amount to. 
advertise the manufacturer’s product. 
in the daily press. 


CONTRACTOR-DEALERS SUPPORT 
UTILITIES 


The dependence of the contractor-- 
dealers on the prosperity of the cen-- 
tral stations was brought out so 
strongly by Morse Dell Plain, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Electric Light 
Association, and by W. L. Goodwin, 
who followed him, that the associa- 
tion passed a resolution pledging 
itself actively to support the public 
utilities of the state and to render 
them immediate assistance in the 
sale of their securities. 

Mr. Dell Plain said: “The con- 
tractor-dealers and their employees. 
are vitally interested in the ability 
of central stations to extend and take 
on new business at a profit. How- 
ever, this cannot be done under 
present conditions, because the com- 
mission has kept the utilities about 
one jump ahead of the sheriff and 
the meager rate increases granted 
them have not come within 25 per 
cent of being adequate. However, 
I believe it is your duty and to the 
best interests of your communities 
openly to oppose any move that would 
tend to place utilities again at the 
mercy of politicians. Any comments 
which you or your employees make 
with regard to the local utilities are 
taken as the expressions of electrical 
men and so carry the weight of per- 
sons speaking with authority.” 

W. B: Yates of the General Elec- 
tric Company paid a tribute to the 
work being done by ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING in his paper on 
standardization. It was urged that 
every member of the association 
should buy only standard materials 
and attachments, and a resolution 
was passed indorsing the principles 
of the standardization of voltages, 
frequencies, etc., and such products. 
as plugs, receptacles and attachments 
to appliances used by the purchasing 
public. 

“A man who stands 6 ft. 43 in. 
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high, has an eight-cylinder Cadillac 
and a $500,000 annual business,” is 
the manner in which Chairman Har- 
ris introduced A. L. Swanson of 
Evansville, Ind., who delivered a talk 
on “Electrical Contracting.” 

Mr. Swanson’s slogan is: 

Late to bed 
Early to rise, 

Work like hell 
And advertise! 

Mr. Swanson said: “We electrical 
contractors can, if we will— 

Make ourselves 
men. 

Help our less fortunate competitors. 

Get out of the rut and successfully 
handle the important problems of our 
business. 

Work only at a profit. 

Put the Indiana association at the 
head of the state associations of con- 
tractor-dealers. 

Create harmony between contractor- 
dealers and central stations, jobbers 
and manufacturers. 

“Insufficient profit is usually due 
either to indifference or to an un- 
willingness to pay the price of 
success, due to selfishness. 

“The indifferent contractor-dealer 
fails to accumulate information on 
his own business so that he can 
study it from various angles and find 
out how to develop a reputation for 
service. There has been too much 


clean-cut business 


complaining and not enough time 
devoted to finding out what each one 
can do best. There are contractors 
who have no time to serve properly 
the public because all their time and 
energy is expended on details, or 
in cussing competitors or other 
branches of the industry. If more 
contractor-dealers will concentrate 
on the business which can be ob- 
tained without competition, they 
could be more independent when 
asked to meet a competitor’s price. 


BUSINESS MAN’S SUCCESS DEPENDS 
UPON SUCCESS OF COMPETITORS 


“As to selfishness, let each contrac- 
tor-dealer ask himself what he has 
done for his less-experienced com- 
petitors and for the other branches 
of the industry. ‘The other fellow’ 
should be helped, if not from the 
dictates of the heart, then as a cold- 
blooded business proposition, for if 
a man’s competitors don’t make 
money, he won’t either. 

“Don’t try to force ideas on an- 
other, however,” cautioned Mr. Swan- 
son; “just show him and try to reason 
with him. 

“It has been considered an accom- 
plishment in the past to “do” a 
jobber or a central station, but now 


we realize that we must have the 
support and confidence of these inter- 
ests. Only by depending on one 
another can we get the strength we 
need to build up this business.” 

Alfred E. Martin, attorney for the 
Citizens’ National Bank of South 
Bend, Ind., spoke on “Credit.” He 
gave a very clear idea of the rela- 
tions that should exist between 
business men and their bankers, and 
showed that a contractor-dealer no 
less than any other business man 
must know his business through his 
books. His negative suggestions to 
those who aim to safeguard their 
credit were “Don’t kite checks,” 
“Don’t overdraw your account in- 
stead of borrowing from the bank 
in the regular way,” “Don’t check 
against deposits before they have 
been collected by the bank” and 
“Don’t forget to take care of obliga- 
tions when they come due.” 

A. B. Harris of Gary was re-elected 
chairman for the ensuing year and 
A. I. Clifford of Indianapolis was 
elected secretary. The executive 
committee consists of the chairman, 
representing the northern division; 
Thomas Hatfield of Indianapolis, for 
the central division, and A. L. Swan- 
son for the southern division. 





Worcester (Mass.) Contractors Co-operated in Holding Local Electric Show 























All the leading contractor-dealers at Worcester, Mass., the local 

electric light company and several electrical manufacturers of the 
city combined to produce an electrical show during the week of 
Sept. 20-25 which surpassed all previous efforts in the city, meas- 
ured by extent of co-operation and quality and diversity of ex- 


hibits. Mechanics’ Hall, the largest auditorium in town, was 
engaged for the occasion. The exhibitors participated in financing 
the show according to space taken, and national products were 
displayed only through the exhibits of local agents. Outside 
money was not drawn upon, as in many such shows, the affair 
being virtually a national display under purely local auspices. 
While domestic labor-saving appliances and modern lighting 
equipment featured the exhibition, an_industrial power and heat- 
ing display, the latter being wired and in operation, added to the 
mrerest. An attractive musical program was given daily, and 


special “days”? were set apart for military men, for the American 
Legion, for society, for the local schools and for the Swedish- 
Americans. Demonstrations of domestic equipment were main- 
tained throughout the week. The admission price was 25 cents 
plus war tax, except on Society Day, when it was $1. The officers 
were: General chairman, F. L. Ham, Delta Electric Company ; 
secretary-treasurer, E. M. Fay, E. W. Ham Electric Company; 
committee chairmen—Exhibits and space, Leon Treadwell, Tread- 
well Electric Company; publicity, Edwin Mandeville, Worcester 
Electric Light Company; booths and decorations, Henry Ham, 
Delta Electric Company; entertainment, J. P. Coghlin, Coghlin 
Electric Company; program, L. J. Lavin, Coghlin Electric Com- 
pany ; tickets, P. A. Coghlin, Economy Electric Company; print- 
ing, S. B. Libby, Libby Electric Company; service, C. C. Coghlin, 
Cc. C. Coghlin Electric Company. 
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Have Your Local Newspaper 
Start an “Electrical Page” 


A petition that electrical dealers 
everywhere take up with their local 
newspapers the matter of an “elec- 
trical page,” is made to its members 
in a recent brochure by the Society 
for Electrical Development. 

The society is now supplying 
about 500 newspapers with a weekly 
service of news items, stories and 
articles of electrical interest. Many 
of the papers use the items to fill 
out the electrical page after selling 
what advertising space they can to 
the local electrical concerns. Those 
newspapers which do not, the society 
believes, might be induced to adopt 
the “electrical page’ idea if ap- 
proached by local electrical concerns 
and informed of its _ possibilities 
and the fact that copy and cuts will 
be supplied by the society. 

“The growth of the use of the elec- 
trical page is due to the fact that 
dealers find it is a profitable invest- 
ment, that advertisements thus 
grouped together and supplemented 
with reading matter of timely in- 
terest are real business getters,” 
says the society. 





Sell Complete Cleaning Serv- 
ice—Not Just a Motorized 
Carpet Sweeper! 


“Many folks have the idea that 
attachments are an afterthought, 
both of the manufacturer and the 
dealer—something extra to extract a 
little more money from the pur- 
chaser,” says a recent issue of Royal 
Breezes, monthly house organ issued 
by the P. A. Geier Company, Cleve- 
land. “This is an entirely wrong 
idea and one which the salesman 
should banish from the buyer’s mind. 
The Royal with attachments is a 
complete cleaner; without attach- 
ments it is simply a floor cleaner. 

“Some of the buying opposition 
which exists against cleaner attach- 
ments is caused by the fact that too 
often the salesman himself is not 
wholly sold on the wonderful service 
which these extra appliances can 
render. He accepts, sometimes he 
even forms, the customer’s opinion 


| Show Window, Counter, Mail 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 








Advertising and Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers O ffer to 
Help You Get More Trade 














that attachments are ‘more bother 
than they are worth.’ Forget it. It 
hurts business—and it isn’t true! 
“In a home that is vacuum-cleaned 
every day the attachments need not 
be used oftener than once a week, 
or even once a month, when the 
housewife turns things upside down 
and goes after the fugitive dirt 
which lodges in out-of-the-way nooks 
and crannies, in the registers of the 
hot-air furnace, above picture mold- 
ings, deep in the crevices of heavily 
upholstered furniture, and in the 





Get Your Big Guns in Position 
Karly—For Summer 


Fan Sales 


Bs i 
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_When you are all fagged out—with 
the mercury crowding 100—You’d 
give many dollars for a good night’s 
rest. An Emerson fan will make you 
sleep soundly-—for a few cents. 

Put an Emerson fan in any room—-any- 
where. You'll get a cooling breeze any 


time you want it. You forget the heat, and 
that’s what you want to do. 








Emerson fans are appreciated for their 
good looks, quietness, durability and 
low running cost. The upkeep cost is 
next to nothing. 


Made in all sizes and types—all have 
three speeds—all are sold under a five- 
year factory guarantee. 

Get your Emerson fans now. 


(Space tor dealer's name) 


The secret of summer fan sale success is to 
“get your big guns in position early’’—to be 
ready for the first hot spell that comes 
along. Last year we were shivering in 
May, but a mild winter often presages early 
summer, and the wideawake fan dealer this 
year is already stocking up and preparing 
to sound his trumpet the first warm week 
of spring. For one thing, he is sending in 
early orders for such dealer advertisements 
as that illustrated above, which is one of 
a series planned by the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, and 
now available to dealers. The ads tell a 
complete story of fan comfort in the home, 
office and mercantile establishment. 










tufts of mattresses. To quickly reach 
and thoroughly remove such dirt, 
the Royal attachments are _ indis- 
pensable. 

“Too many salesmen, we know, 
talk of the cleaner’s mechanical 
excellence, its strong suction, its effi- 














RACK fom ATTACHMENTSY 


“Sell complete cleaning service’’—and this 

rack supplied by the P. A. Geier Company 

of Cleveland, for holding all the attach- 

ments, is a handy device for enabling the 
store salesmen to do so. 


ciency and handiness, but only as a 
floor cleaner. Why not go a step 
further and sell it as a complete 
cleaning service?” 

A practical aid in selling attach- 
ments and in making the attachments 
help sell the cleaner is provided by 
the Geier company in the form of 
a rack designed to hold all the 
attachments for the convenient use of 
the store salesman. 





Stickers Which Save Time 


and Twine 


“Let every bundle and package 
that goes out of your store adver- 
tise the goods in it,” say Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
in their new book describing their 
“Ad Aids for Universal Dealers.” 
To help its dealers do this, the com- 
pany supplies large, attractive stick- 
ers, gummed and ready for use in 
wrapping bundles. They will save 
time and twine, it points out—to say 
nothing of the advertising value, for 
almost every one, on opening the 
package, will look to see what was 
on the sticker. 

The other “dealer helps” in this 
book are all to aid vacuum cleaner 
sales, and include window cards, 
store display cards, car cards, lan- 
tern slides, letter forms, folders, 
and newspaper ad suggestions and 
cuts. 
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“Where Breezes Blow ”—-A 
New Film to Boost 
Fan Sales 


When days are hot and the motion- 
picture theater that boasts electric 
fans is one of the coolest spots in 
town—that is the time to show the 
Robbins & Myers fan film, ‘Where 
Breezes Blow.” An audience that 
sizzles in hot, stuffy rooms at home 
will perspire in sympathy with poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, sizzling in their 
hot, stuffy, fan-less room on the 
screen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, so the film 
story runs, finally in desperation call 
up their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, suggesting a walk in the 
park. But Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
decline with thanks—they are per- 
fectly comfortable, with their whir- 
ring electric fan as a welcome third 
to the party, and they’re much cooler 
than they’d be in the park! 

The film is a short fifty-foot trailer, 
requiring less than a minute to run 
—just long enough to inspire one to 
buy a fan on the way home. It was 
staged by experienced actors and 
filmed by the Manhattan Film Cor- 
poration, 126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 


























Mr. and Mrs. Jones learn from Mr. and 

Mrs. Brown how to keep cool on the hottest 

summer evening—with an _ electric fan. 

Scenes from the Robbins & Myers fan film, 
“Where Breezes Blow.” 





New York City. Because the demand 
for the film is greatest in hot weather 
periods, it is necessary for the com- 
pany to sell the film outright to 
dealers who wish to show it. The 
price is $6, including the dealer’s 
own imprint. 





A Booklet that Will Interest 
the Motorist 


The advantages to motorists of 
automatic gear-changing over the 
direct hand-lever method, and the 
prediction that the latter will some 
day be obsolete, are given in a fea- 
ture article which appeared in a 
recent issue of Automobile Topics. 
This article, in which special mention 
is made of magnetic gear shifting as 


accomplished by the “C-H” magnetic 
gear shift, is reprinted in the form of 
a sixteen-page leaflet for distribution 
to dealers, entitled “Your Car and 
Its ‘Wobble-Stick.’” by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





More About Convenience 
Outlets 


Women will demand convenience 
outlets only when they understand 
their meaning in terms of additional 
comfort and service from electrical 
appliances. That is why a real appeal 
is made to housewives in the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s new booklet, 
“G-E Electrical Specialties for the 
Iiome,” which explains in detail how 
and why adequate electrical connec- 
tions will give the maximum of com- 
fort in the home. 

The booklet is illustrated with 
tinted sketches of each room of the 
house, and in addition it has an at- 
tractive cover which may be im- 
printed with the dealer’s name—the 
kind of book that women will take 
home and study, as they will any- 
thing that has to do with brighten- 
ing the home. 





How Dealer Helps Can “Carry Through” an Idea in Your Store—From 





the Front Door to the Rear 











Repetition by suggestion makes more sales than the cleverest 


salesman’s talk. If artfully done, mere repetition may make the 
germ of an idea sprout into the actual act of buying in the short 
space of five minutes—from the time the customer stops casually 
to gaze into the display window to the point where he reaches the 
rear of the store. Much of the best dealer help material now 
available for the electrical dealer is for this very purpose, and the 
illustration above shows how it may be done. Note how the cus- 
tomer, at every point of his progress from the street into the 
store, is met by a different form of the same sales suggestion. 


The window display, using display 


1 cartons, cards and signs, 
strikes the first note. Again, on the door, the eye cannot fail to 
see the colored stickers, and in the store, signs, counter displays, 


rows of cartons, and even special tags attached to other appli- 
ances, remind one again to buy. The suggestions are persistent, 
but not annoying, as they would be if they came from a clerk— 
but, subconsciously, they do their work. The sketch is from ‘The 
Right Book,’ which the National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, is now distributing to outline its advertising plans and 
dealer tie-ups for the first six months of 1921. 
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New England Electrical 
League Formed 
at Boston 


Six hundred representatives of all 
branches of industry attended a meet- 
ing and banquet at Boston on Wednes- 
day evening to celebrate the formation 
of the New England Electrical League 
for the development of business and ad- 
vancement of mutual interest through 
co-operative service. The speakers were 
Martin Insull, president National Elec- 
tric Light Association; Henry C. Att- 
will, chairman Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities; Bowen Tufts, 
president New England Geographic 
Division, N. E. L. A.; C. S. Beardsley, 
William L. Goodwin, Frank S. Price and 
Dr. Perry Bush. Guy W. Cox was 
toastmaster. 





James R. Strong Again Heads 
National Contractor-Dealer 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Electrical Contractor-Dealers 
at New York, Jan. 25 and 26, James 
R. Strong of New York was elected 
national chairman and Thomas M. 
Templeton of Detroit, B. H. Bendheim 
of Chicago and James R. Strong com- 
mitteemen at large. This is the second 
time that Mr. Strong has headed the 
National Association. In 1910 he 
served a term as president of the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, the predecessor of the present 
contractor-dealer body. 

The following were appointed to the 
labor committee which forms the Na- 
tional Labor Council: L. K. Comstock, 
New York; A. J. Hixson, Boston; Rob- 
ley S. Stearnes, New Orleans; K. A. Mc- 
Intyre, Toronto, and G. M. Sanborn, 
Indianapolis. 

The executive committee discussed 
and gave the association its sanction to 
assist in a plan for revision, in con- 
junction with engineering and archi- 
tectural bodies, of the standard sym- 
bols for wiring plans. 

A committee was appointed to work 
out a standard system of keeping costs 
on the installation of electrical ma- 
terials. The object is to secure reliable 
cost data that can be compared, along 
the same lines as those of the stand- 
ard cost accounting system for mer- 
chandising. 

Authorization was given Secretary 
Morton to go ahead with the collection 
of “overhead” costs. He was _in- 
structed to send a questionnaire to the 
entire membership. 





Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of Electrical Men 

at Work, at Play, and in 

Convention—as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 

















Washing Machine Association 


Elects Officers 


Optimism regarding the future 
growth of the washing-machine busi- 
ness was the spirit of the opening ses- 
sions of the second annual convention 
of the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, held Jan. 
19-20 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Greater effort toward promoting the 
idea of laundering at home with the 
help of the washing machine was ar- 
ranged for by the appropriation of a 
larger sum for educational work, in- 
cluding the printing and distributing of 
six instructive circulars. Reports of 
President H. L. Barker, Secretary E. B. 
Seitz and Assistant Secretary Mary E. 
Keown were presented. R. D. Hunt of 
the Dexter Company was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers will be: First 
vice-president, W. J. Conlon, Conlon 
Electric Washer Company; second vice- 
president, J. P. Monahan, Blackstone 
Manufacturing Company; third vice- 
president, Silas Altorfer of Altorfer 
Brothers Company. The executive com- 
mittee elected to serve one year, is: 
Howard Power, H. F. Brammer Com- 
pany; J. D. A. Johnson, Michigan 
Washing Machine Company; §S. F. H. 
Bergman, One-Minute Manufacturing 
Company; Elmer H. Maytag, Maytag 
Company; Louis A. Dietz, Boss Wash- 
ing Machine Company. 





JAMES R. STRONG 


New Chairman National Association 
of Electrical Contractor-Dealers 





Commercial Section Activi- 


ties of N. E. L. A. 


Contractors! The sale of electrical 
appliances is being curtailed by the 
limited number of convenience outlets in 
the homes which are already wired, and 
the sale of large-capacity air heaters 
is limited by the inadequacy of present 
residence circuits, according to members 
of the wiring committee of the Nation- 
al Electric Light Association, which dis- 
cussed these problems at its meeting 
in Chicago in January. It was the 
sense of the meeting that every home 
should have at least one and prefer- 
ably more heating and power circuits to 
which devices of large current require- 
ments could be attached. 

Following up its work in testing 
lamp cords and heater cords, the wiring 
committee has undertaken to establish 
uniform tests by which appliances may 
be judged. Representative irons are 
now being tested and it is planned even- 
tually to establish standard tests for 
practically all appliances. The results 
will be published without the names of 
the manufacturers. If contractor-deal- 
ers and others are not sure of the merits 
of any device being offered for sale 
they can ask the manufacturer for the 
results of the standard tests to see 
what place it occupies when compared 
with the other devices that have been 
tested. 

Now that the Lighting Sales Bureau 
has the industrial lighting campaign 
well under way, it is making plans to 
push good home lighting with the 
same vigor. 

Contractor-dealers will be able to 
purchase the new salesman’s handbook 
which is being compiled by the sales- 
man’s handbook committee of the com- 
mercial section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the lighting 
sections of the handbook will probably 
be the first ones issued, as these are 
now ready for the printer. 





M. B. Wheeler who recently resigned 
from the Dakota Gainaday Company 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., was from 1916 to 
1920 associated with the American 
Utilities Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., being active as commercial agent 
with the company’s largest subsid- 
iary, the Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & 
Power Company, with general offices in 
Eau Claire, Wis. Prior to that time 
Mr. Wheeler was general sales manager 
of the Tel-Electric Company of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and was prominent in elec- 
trical activities in the South. Mr. 
Wheeler is planning to enter the com- 
mercial side of electrical utility work. 
His address for the present is Hotel 
Carpenter, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Jobber May Be Classed as 
Manufacturer Under Excise 
Tax Change 


In regulation 47, just issued, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue places cer- 
tain constructions upon the meaning 
of “jobber” whereby jobbers may be 
put in the class of manufacturers for 
the purpose of the tax. Article 7 has 
been modified to provide that while a 
manufacturer is generally a person 
who actually makes a taxable article, 
or by the combination of two or more 
articles makes a taxable article, un- 
der certain circumstances such a per- 
son is not a manufacturer for the pur- 
pose of the tax; but that if a dealer or 
jobber owns a patent, trademark, for- 
mula or recipe for a taxable article and 
contracts with another person or firm 
for the manufacture thereof, the con- 
tract specifying that the article can be 
manufactured only for such dealer or 
jobber and that it will be sold by such 
dealer or jobber as the manufacturer, 
the dealer or jobber is held to be the 
manufacturer for the purpose of the 
tax. 

Furthermore, Article 34 has been re- 
vised to permit a manufacturer who is 
also a retailer to arrive at an average 
wholesale price, for purposes of fixing 
his tax on his retail sales, by taking 
his actual wholesale sales for a given 
month and using this average until 
such time as his records show a mate- 
rial change. 

These changes affect certain jobbers 
of electrical supplies who sell their 
own trademarked articles and certain 
manufacturers who retail. 





Municipality’s Campaign Ef- 
forts Boost Appliance 


Business Generally, 
Dealers Admit 


Efforts to restrain the city lighting 
department of Kansas City, Kansas, 
from conducting a campaign to put 
electric ranges, irons and similar off- 
peak current-using devices into local 
homes have been discontinued. Several 
retailers and contractors had feared 
that such activity by the city depart- 
ment would hinder their own sales, 
since the city was selling at low prices, 
and offering time payments. Tempo- 
rary injunction was secured against the 
city, and for several weeks its can- 
vassers were withdrawn. The injunc- 
tion was dissolved late in January, and 
again a corps of women are visiting the 
homes, urging the economy and con- 
venience of electricity for cooking and 
many such uses. 

“Many of us are glad to see the city 
do this,” said E. A. Brown, local con- 
tractor and appliance dealer. “We are 
looking to the future, when electricity 
will be popularized, largely through 
this campaign of the city, and we will 
find a vastly expanded market for our 
merchandise. The city will not keep up 








“Sit up and look pretty, like we do,” ordered the flowers. “Y’ betcha,’ said Homer; 
and so here he is, this H. E. Niesz person, looking the world straight in the eye while 
the camera-man does h‘s durndest. It may be debatable whether Mr. Niesz looks pretty, 
but he does look capable of guiding the brand-new Industrial Relations Department of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, for which important task he has been selected by 
President Samuel Insull. Old Homer was blind, and we’ll bet that this modern Homer 
was chosen for his delicate job because he too, like Justice, may be relied upon to be as 
one sightless and unprejudiced in promoting the square deal between manage- 


ment and men. 





its present selling methods 
nently. 

“Tt is to the interests of the electrical 
industry, also, that the city’s light plant 
be given a profitable load as promptly 
as possible, that it may be in a position 
to maintain and increase service.” 

Many electrical contractors point out. 
also, that they are securing the profit- 
able work of installing wiring and 
equipment, without the often-unpleas- 
ant task of carrying and collecting for 
the range sales. 


perma- 





The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Goulds pumps, announces the appoint- 
ment of Edward S. Jenison as acting 
general sales manager to succeed W. E. 
Dickey, who retired from business on 
Jan. 1. For the past five years Mr. 
Jenison has been manager of the Phila- 
celphia office. 

The Duluth Electrical Supplies Com- 
pany, 210 West First Street, Duluth, 
Minn., which purchased the Duluth 
branch of the Northern Electric Com- 
pany in March, 1920, announces that it 
has eliminated the contracting end of 
the business and is confining itself en- 
tirely to merchandising, handling well- 
known makes of appliances and sup- 
plies. The company also announces the 
distribution of a new 800-page general 
electrical supply catalog. 

The Mutual Electric Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has filed papers in- 
creasing its capital stock from $75,000 
to $150,000. 

The Ohio Electrical Appliance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has removed 
its place of business from 56 East 
Town Street to larger quarters at 80 
East Gay Street, where a complete line 
of household appliances and supplies is 
being carried. 


Idaho Association of Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


The Idaho Association of Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers was organized at 
Pocatello recently, at a meeting of fif- 
teen representatives of electrical firms 
in southeastern Idaho. Harvey Ball of 
Burley, Idaho, was elected president of 
the temporary organization. A meet- 
ing will be held at Twin Falls, Idaho, 
Feb. 20, to effect a permanent organi- 
zation. 





B. S. Manuel, formerly manager ap- 
pliance section, supply department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has re- 
signed to become general manager of 
the Electric Railway & Manufacturers’ 
Supply Company, electrical jobbers of 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The McComb Electric Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., has moved from 
its former location at 1015 Eleventh 
Avenue to larger quarters at 628 Eighth 
Street. 

The Wetmore-Savage Company, Bos- 
ton, is enlarging its quarters to afford 
about 25 per cent more room, and to 
effect this has taken the entire build- 
ing adjoining the offices of the com- 
pany at 76 Pearl Street and is now re- 
modeling one floor for increased office 
space. The total space occupied when 
this work is completed will be about 
125,000 sq.ft. 


T. H. Bibber, formerly with the Du- 
plex Lighting Works of the General 
Electric Company, is now associated 
with the Triangle Conduit Company, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., taking charge 
of the merchandising of specialty lines 
manufactured by this company. 





(Continued on page 112) 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to Lighten the Labor of the Home 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
has been furnishing its readers with 
the selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. By 
tearing out those items which affect 
your business and pasting them on 
filing cards, you can make a buying 
index that will put information on 
what is made and who makes it right 
at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5i-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 


on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 

















PASTE ON CARDS 




















This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by) 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 





Fixture-Hanging Device 
to Be Brought Out by 
Nine Manufacturers 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


The accompanying cuts show ceiling 
and side-wall applications of the new 
fixture-hanging receptacle and plug which 
has been adopted and will be developed by 
the following manufacturers of wiring 
devices: Arrow Electric Company, Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Bryant Electric Company, Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, General Electric 
Company, Hart & Hegeman Manufactur- 





ing Company, Harvey Hubbell, Inc., H. T. 
Paiste Company, Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Electrical contact is made by blades of 
the standard parallel-blade type, and 
mechanical support is afforded by four 
hook-pieces which slip into four slots in 
the face plate and are locked in place by 
the keying device. 








Commercial Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


The commercial lighting unit, ‘‘Excel- 
ite,”” produced by the Commercial Excelite 
Company, Inc., 312 North Eutaw Street, 
Baltimore, Md., is a ceiling fixture, the 
top part of which is a concave reflector 
designed to force the rays of light in 
every direction without shadows. It is 
made in three sizes: The 24-in. size, with 
a copper reflector, uses a 300 to 500-watt 
lamp; the 18-in. size, with a brass re- 
flector, uses a 200-watt lamp; and the 16- 
in. size, with a brass reflector, uses a 100 
to 150-watt lamp. The reflectors are all 
finished in white enamel, with an ivory or 
gold border. 





Connector Plug for Electrical 
Appliances 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A new connector plug for 
electrical appliances to house lighting 
sockets has been placed on the market 
by the Best Electric Corporation. 476 
Broadway, New York City. The contact 
tongue of the plug is made of phosphor- 
bronze. It is permanently bent so as to 
form a spring for gripping the contact, 
which may be of any shape. The plug is 
made of asbestos composition. The cord has 
coil spring to protect it and prevent acci- 
dental burning or damage to the wire. 
Loose connectors are used for connecting 
the wires to the plug. 


attaching 





Clothes Washer with 12-Sheet 
Capacity 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A new electric clothes washer, oscillat- 
ing type, with a capacity of twelve sheets, 
has just been placed on the market by 
the Air-Way Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. It is completely en- 
closed in a cabinet of duo-tone ivory with 
black striping, and one of its features is 
its cleansing method. Built into the cop- 
per tub is a false bottom which rises in 
steps in pyramid form. Along the outside 
step are perforations which, when the tub 
is in motion, permit the water to rush 
through the holes. The weight of the 
water plus air-pressure makes the ‘Air- 
Way” principle of laundering. 

The drain has a 13-in. opening and is 
at the low end of the tub, so that when it 
is opened, it drains the tub to the last 
drop. Other features are a device which 
anchors the machine to the floor, and oii- 


less bearings. The machine is’ gear 
driven, by a 3-hp. motor operating at 
1.700 r.p.m. 


























Wireless Receiving Set 


From Electrical Merchandising, February. 1921 


A complete, practical wireless receiving 
Set that anyone can operate, according to 
the maker, is announced by the American 
Radio & Research Corporation, 21 Park 
Row, New York City. This new “Amrad” 
product consists of a variometer and crys- 
tal detector mounted on a Formica panel 
and encased in a finished chestnut cabinet. 
The overall dimensions are 3 x 5 x 7 in. 
There are three wave-length adjustments, 
170 to 750 meters. The outfit is rated at 
100 miles to 500 miles with a sixty foot 
aerial. It includes telephone head set and 
complete antenna and ground equipment. 
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Water Supply and Booster 
System 
From L£lectrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A water system for installation on 
farms and in houses in isolated districts 
has been developed by the Western Pump 
Company, Moline, Ill. The unit consists 
of a pump, a 4 hp. motor and a small 
pressure tank all mounted ona single base. 

To install the system, piping is con- 

nected from the pump to a well, cistern 
or other source of water supply, and from 
the pump to a service line leading to 
plumbing. The motor is then wired to 
the electric circuit, 110 volts or 220 volts, 
with one installation, and 32 volts for 
a smaller system. The pump has an im- 
peller, or wheel containing a number of 
blades on each side of the outer rim. 
When driven at a high velocity by the 
motor, it draws water from the source 
of supply by suction, and discharges it 
under pressure into the house supply 
main. The system is suitable for laundry, 
bathroom and kitchen services under con- 
ditions where the water requirements do 
not call for operation of the motor more 
than about 20 minutes at a time and the 
vertical lift is not over 20 ft. to 22 ft. 
The maximum pump capacity is 500 gal. 
an hour. 
_ The pump is also used for booster serv- 
ice in apartment houses, hotels, factories 
and other buildings where the city pres- 
sure is imadequate. Other applications 
are in pumping into elevated or pneu- 
matic tanks, pumping various liquids such 
as brine or ammonia in refrigerating sys- 
tems, and pumping oil, gasoline, gas, tar 
and other work of like nature. 





Inclosed Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


The “Archer” is the name of a new 
office and store light developed by George 
Ainsworth of 576 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, the efficiency of which is rated at 
87 per cent of the total lumen output of 
the lamp. The enclosing globe is made 
of polished Thermo glass, said to be dust- 
proof. The 14-in. globe has a superficial 
area of 432 sq.in. of luminous surface 
radiating light at an average of 587 milli- 
lamberts. The unit is designed to give 
strong radiation with minimum brilliancy 
in the glass opposite the filament. It is 
offered in 11 in., 14 in. and 16 in. diam- 
eters for all Type C Mazda lamps. 








Intercommunicating Telephone 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


The “Thermophone,” or intereommuni- 
cating telephone, made by the American 
Thermaphone Company, 114 Bedford 
Street, Boston, Mass., is a heat telephone 
having neither the magnet nor diaphragm 
which are found in other telephone re- 
ceivers. The talking elements are tiny 
loops of platinum wire, enclosed in a small 
air chamber and connected with the trans- 
mitter and battery as in the electro-mag- 
netic receiver. The air vibration which 
produces the sound is caused by the heat- 
ing and cooling of these fine filaments. 

The two-station set is furnished com- 
plete with 100 ft. of wire ready for in- 
stallation. It is designed for communica- 
tion between two rooms in the same 
house or between neghbors’ houses, or in 
office and business establishments. The 
two-station set is also adaptable as a sub- 
station, in the event that the more com- 
be a station system later be in- 
stalled. 


~™ . . 
Short-Wave Radio Variometer 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

For use in receiving short-wave radio 
signals in regenerative receivers, the Colin 
B. Kennedy Company, Rialto Building, 
San Francisco, has brought out a new 
variometer. Its stator consists of two 
spherical-segment windings in hardwood 
blocks. The rotor, to which the stator 
is connected in series, consists of a wind- 
ing carried on a hardwood sphere. The 
inductance range of the unit is one to 
fourteen, the minimum value being 0.053 
mh. and the maximum 0.76 mh. It is 
supplied either unmounted or on a 5-in. 
x 6-in. bakelite panel with a molded in- 
diecating dial and knob of bakelite. 











Flashlight Batteries 
From Llectrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


Dry batteries for flashlight service have 
recently been brought out by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn. These batteries are made 
up of seamless zinc cams drawn in one 
piece of metal as a eartridge case is 
drawn. These cams are made thick so 
as to prevent corrosion of the flashlight 
ease from leaking cells. The batteries 
are made to fit all stancard makes of 
flashlights. 





Fans for 1921 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A dull black finish for the blades and 
guards as well as the motor and base is 
the feature of the line of fans which the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company is placing upon the market for 
1921. Previously the blades and guards 
were highly polished brass, coated with a 
transparent lacquer. The change of the 
finish was made to add to the beauty and 
unobtrusiveness of the fans. The ab- 
sence of a bright finish precludes reflec- 
tions of light while the fan is oscillating. 

The six-bladed fans will be discontinued 
this ‘year. 








Electric Sign 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A small sign designed especially for use 
by professional men, doctors, dentists, 
ete., for mounting inside of an office win- 
dow, is a product of Kollath Brothers, 
Brandywine Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The trade name of the sign is ‘Kolite.”’ 
It has a little switch at the top and has 
raised letters on an opal background. 


























Floor-Surfacing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

A floor-surfacing machine that sand- 
papers, waxes, oils or scrubs wood, marble 
or concrete floors, is a product of the 
Campbell Machine Company, Wollaston. 
Mass. The machine is said to be espe- 
cially adapted for dance-hall floors, hos- 
pitals, and bowling alleys, where it can be 
operated by the smallest pin boy. 

The weight of the machine does not 
come on the brush, in this model, and 
truck wheels steady and control it. It is 
equipped with a 3-hp. motor. ‘The brush 
rotates inside of an adjustable splash 
guard, thus eliminating splashing when 
scrubbing as well as the striking of the 
machine against a corner or base while 
rotating. There is a_ self-feeding can 
with brass pipe and pet cock, which is 
detachable. 

With the machine are supplied a brush 
and splash guard for scrubbing; a brush 
for waxing; a gallon can for water or 
oil; and a pad for sanding. 
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E. W. Kendall Succeeds F. S. 
Baldwin as Pass & Sey- 
mour Sales Manager 


In honor of F. S. Baldwin, who re- 
cently resigned as general sales man- 
ager of Pass & Seymour, Inc., B. E. 
Salisbury, the president, tendered a 
dinner at the Hotel Onondaga. Present 
at the dinner were: F. S. Baldwin, 
Harry J. Morey, E. C. Lux, Norbert 
Strauss, Allen I. Ferguson, C. L. 
Nicholson, R. H. Kelsey, Russel Fer- 
guson, F. A. Driscoll, J. S. Crossley, 
I. A. Sidnam, William Dunn, Morris 
Crossley, Frank Haaf, George Haaf, 
Ferris Hill, Walter Leigh, Philip Mur- 
ray, A. E. Beehner, E. W. Kendall, R. 





Baldwin as general sales manager, 
brings to his new office a wide expe- 
rience which will help him in his new 
duties. He spent several years in elec- 
trical contracting and electrical job- 
bing. Later he went with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters first in 
Buffalo and later in Syracuse. Two 
years ago he joined the force’of Pass 
& Seymour, being in charge of the 
Boston office. On Jan. 1 Mr. Kendall 
took over the duties of general sales 
manager with headquarters at the main 
office and works at Solvay, N. Y. 





Charles W. Leber has resigned as 
sales manager of the American Radio 
& Research Corporation, with which he 
has been connected since 1917, first as 
representative for war radio sales, and 














These fixture dealers of Buffalo will be the hosts of the lighting fixture men of the 
United States and Canada during the Lighting Fixture Market and associated conven- 


tions at Buffalo, Feb. 14 to 19. This photograph of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of Buffalo during a recent outing shows, from left to right: William Bettendorf, 
Bettendorf Electric Company; C. J. Peck, Lovejoy Electric Company; J. G. Ferguson, 
H. I. Sackett Electric Company; David Roche, Roche & Banas Electric Company ; 
Russell Sackett, H. I. Sackett Electric Company ; Adam Banas, Roche & Banas Electric 
Company; Edmund Condon, Edmund A. Condon Electric Company; H. I. Sackett, 
H. I. Sackett Electric Company; Martin Hoadley, Meridian Electric Company; Joseph 
Morton, Joseph Morton Electric Company; E. Debus, Lovejoy Electric Company ; 
William Hadler, William A. Hadler Manufacturing Company; W. E. R. Mitchels, 
Robertson-Cataract Electric Company. 








A. Bryant, L. J. Bergman, John W. 
Brooks, B. E. Salisbury, Delbert Prest, 
W. Brewster Hall, W. E. Gould, W. E. 
Purvis, New York; M. F. Green, Phila- 
delphia; W. H. Hall, Jr., Chicago; 
Frank Haffner, Cleveland; G. D. Senior, 
Boston; Joseph McElroy, New York. 

On behalf of the company and as a 
token of esteem, Mr. Salisbury pre- 
sented Mr. Baldwin with a watch suit- 
ably engraved. Mr. McElroy, manager 
of export sales, on behalf of the sales 
force, presented a handsome desk in 
which was sunk a silver plate, express- 
ing the affection and esteem of the sales 
force. 

The next day Mr. Baldwin’s office 
force and associates tendered him a 
luncheon at the plant, at which a sil- 
ver loving cup was presented. 


E. W. Kendall, who succeeds Mr. 


later in charge of the sales and adver- 
tising departments located in New York 
City. The lines handled by Mr. Leber 
included government radio apparatus, 
amateur radio apparatus and frac- 
tional horsepower motors. During 1916 
and 1917 he was industrial power repre- 
sentative of the central division, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
From 1912 to 1915 Mr. Leber was with 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, serving during 1912 as govern- 
ment representative and designing en- 
gineer, and later being appointed cost 
and sales manager. Mr. Leber is a 
graduate of Purdue, class of 1908. His 
home address is Rahway, N. J. 

The Athens Electric Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has taken the neces- 
sary steps to increase its capital stock 
from $75,000 to $200,000. 


The Frankelite Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital stock of $400,000 to manufac- 
ture electric light fixtures and appli- . 
ances. The incorporators are S. A. 
Thorman, A. L. Deitz, W. J. Bialoosky, 
A. Krejci and E. A. Pearce. 


The Lightolier Company, 569 Broad- 
way, New York City, realizing the edu- 
cational value of having dealers visit 
its plant, is issuing a book intended to 
serve as an introduction to such a visit 
and to reach dealers who find it impos- 
sible to make the trip. The book traces 
by means of pictures the making of a 
fixture in the company’s plant, showing 
views of the machining department, 
chandelier department, stock room, 
polishing, plating, lacquering and as- 
sembling departments, etc. Helpful 
paragraphs on merchandising fixtures 
are scattered throughout the book. 


The Bancroft Electric Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., announces that it has 
been awarded the contract to equip 
electrically the new factory of J. & P. 
Coates, Inc., Pawtucket, R. L., one of the 
largest thread manufacturing plants in 
the world. The electrical work consists 
of a complete lighting system, from the 
powerful transformers to the lamps 
and large steel dome reflectors; a power 
system, including a separate motor for 
every machine; a night watchman’s 
protective light system and emergency 
light throughout the plant. The light- 
ing system includes the use of nearly 
2,000 lamps of approximately 125 
candle-power each, a total of 225,000 
candle-power. The power system ar- 
ranges for the installation of about 485 
motors with a total of over 3,100 horse- 
power. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany announces the appointment of J. 
F. Huvane as Eastern manager of com- 
pressor and engine sales, with head- 
quarters at 6 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, and G. C. VandenBoom 
as Western manager of compressor and 
engine sales with headquarters at 300 
North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
The company also announces the res- 
ignation of H. L. Dean, formerly man- 
ager of the compressor and engine sales 
division. 

The Adamson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Palestine, Ohio, has added 
a new department for manufacturing 
all kinds of storage, pneumatic and 
pressure tanks, welded pipe, battery 
casings, evaporaters, condensers and 
will also carry a large line of arc- 
welded products. 


The A. E. Day Electric Company is 
the name of a new retail business con- 
ducted at 13948 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Theodore Dietz has entered the re- 
tail end of the industry at Cleveland, 
Ohio. His electrical appliance shop is 
located at 301 Lillis Building. 


F. W. Baitinger and H. C. Panchot 
are conducting a retail business at 
Enumclaw, Wash. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








The Riley-Conley Company of Seat- 
tle, Wash., has opened an electrical re- 
tail store in that city, handling a com- 
plete line of electric appliances for the 
home. The firm is the Western Wash- 
ington distributor of Western Electric 
power and lighting outfits and will care 
for the business from its new location. 
H. J. Riley, sales manager of the com- 
pany, has long been identified with the 
trade, having been employed by the 
Western Electric Company as its cen- 
tral and western specialist on farm- 
lighting outfits for the last two years, 
previous to which time he was located 
in the company’s general offices in New 
York. 


Charles Reisdorff, owner and man- 
ager of the Domestic Electric Appliance 
Company, has opened an _ up-to-date 
electric appliance shop in_ Seattle, 
Wash., catering to both wholesale and 
retail trade. This company also has a 
branch in Tacoma, which operates under 
the name of the Domestic Appliance 
Company. 

The Genessee Electrical Appliance 
Repair Company, 755 Genessee Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., is a new corporation, 
with Charles Costanza as the proprietor. 


The Electric Appliance Company, 
Frederick, Md., has taken over the 
appliance business of the Potomac 
Light & Power Company, and has 
opened a place of business in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. O.F. Collins is manager, 
and J. N. Hawk is in charge of the 
Martinsburg branch. 


The P. & S. Sales Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to operate a retail electrical 
business by Frank E. Patrick, Burton 
J. Stewart, J. Thorne, C. W. Dille and 
M. M. Gibbons. 

The New England Electrical Appli- 
ance Company of New Haven, Conn., 
has recently been organized and incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 
to handle all kinds of electrical goods. 
The organizers are A. I. and F. Lapides 
and Jacob Kaszer, all of New Haven. 

The East Bay Electric Company has 
opened a new shop at 1025 Macdonald 
Street, Richmond, Cal. 

The Waidelich Electric Company is a 
new dealer concern of Glendale, Cal. 

The Watertread Electric Company of 
Williston, N. D., was recently incor- 
porated for $25,000 by A. N. Dillon and 
others. 

George Andrew has opened a shop on 
Main Street, Pen Argyle, Pa., where 
he conducts a contractor-dealer busi- 
ness, 

The Haese Electric Company of Punx- 
sutawney, W. Va., will open a branch 
store at Wheeling. 

The Plaza Electric Company has been 
incorporated by F. M. McCue and others 
to operate a retail business at 325 Wil- 
liam Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The City Electric Company is a new 
retail concern recently incorporated at 
Wheeling, W. Va., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are E. 
Rodenback and others. 


H. W. Musch has established a con- 
tractor-dealer business at Russell, 
Minn. 


The Herbrand Electric Company is 
the name of a retail business recently 
opened at Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Independent Electrical Service 
Company is a new Wahpeton, N. D., 
concern dealing in electrical supplies. 














We give you three tries after glimpsing 
the golf sticks beside J. I. Colwell, as well 
as the confident expression with which he 
looks forward to the coming game, in order 


to guess that he is a jobber. In spare mo- 

ments, when not golfing or helping to or- 

ganize the Northwest Electric Service 

League, Mr. Colwell runs the Seattle office 
of the Western Electric Company 





The Instant Electric Company of 
Maysville, Ky., has been chartered for 
$25,000 to operate a retail business. 
The incorporators are A. Clooney and 
others. 

The Thor Electric Shop, Inc., is the 
name given a new retail business re- 
cently established at 408 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver, Col. 

Messrs. Harper and Hansen are new 
contractor-dealers of Janesville, Wis. 
Their shop is located at 13 North Frank- 
lin Street. 

Messrs. G. C. Lemely and F. A. Smith 
have opened a new shop at 304 Eighth 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Hartford Electrical Appliance 
Company is a new retail business re- 
cently opened at Hartford, Mich. 


The Electric Service and Construction 
Company is conducting a retail elec- 
trical business at 3235 East Anaheim 
Street, Long Beach, Cal. 


The Mutual Motors and Implement 
Company was recently incorporated at 
Pocatello, Idaho, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. This company handles a 
full line of electrical supplies and farm 
machinery. 


Messrs. Miller, Galloway and Saylor 
have opened a new shop at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., where a full line of electrical 
fixtures will be carried. 


The Theuman Engineering Company, 
Inc., is a new appliance shop distribu- 
ting Western Electric products at 416 
West Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 


The Triangle Electric Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to op- 
erate a retail electrical store by E. J. 
and A. Rabanas, M. H. Geist, A. Sher- 
lock and E. W. Hake. 


The Modern Electric Equipment Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn., is now 
located at Broad and Cannon Streets, 
where a most modern and up-to-the- 
minute electric shop has been fitted up. 
The company was formerly located at 
249 State Street. 


The Conneaut Electric Service Com- 
pany has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to engage in the whole- 
sale and retail electrical business. The 
incorporators are E. M. Laughrey, C. 
B. Hicks, M. J. Laughrey, R. E. Mygatt 
and R. A. Holmes. 


The Electric Sales Company an- 
nounces that its headquarters are now 
located at Dallas, Tex., with temporary 
office at 2022 Main Street. Branch 
offices will be located at Ranger and 
El Paso, Tex. The announcement also 
reads that the company is preparing 
articles of incorporation for $25,000 
to handle the increase in business, and 
would be glad to hear from a fan manu- 
facturer who is not at present repre- 
sented in that territory. 


The Security Electric Company has 
opened an office at 8 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. The company is con- 
nected with the Superior Electric Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and McKeesport, 
Pa., and is actively engaged in the 
electrical contracting business. J. Dale 
Dewees, vice-president of the Superior 
Electric Company, will act as Phila- 
delphia manager of the Security Elec- 
tric Company. This branch of the 
company has a force of thirty solicitors 
and twenty wiremen. 


Wallace B. Hart, distributer of 
“Laundry Appliances of Character,” 
announces the removal of his show- 
rooms and office to 6 and 8 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, near Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Smissman Electric Company has 
taken a lease on the store located at 
907 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., where 
a new retail business will be conducted. 





(Continued on page 112) 
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Fire Detector Which Can Be 
Used with Electric Bell 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

An automatic fire detecting device 
which, used in conjunction with an ordi- 
nary electric bell or annunciator system, 
converts it into an automatic fire alarm 
system, has been placed on the market 
by the Dee Electric Company, 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. The detector is 
mounted in a dust-proof case and is con- 
structed so that it can be adjusted to 
operate at any desired temperature. 
When the temperature rises to the point 
for which the detector is set, the contacts 
in the device come together, thus closing 
the circuit to which they are connected 
and causing the alarm to be sounded. The 
detectors are placed in the basement of a 
building and at other points where fires 
may originate. 








Variocoupler for Radio 


Receiving Sets 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


For use as a receiving transformer for 
radio signals the Colin B. Kennedy Com- 
pany, Rialto Building, San Francisco, has 
brought out a new variocoupler. It con- 
sists of a stationary primary winding and 
a rotating secondary. The inductance of 
the primary, which is wound on a vulcan- 
ized fiber tube, is variable by means of 
eight taps and a rotary switch from a 
minimum of 0.008 mh. to a maximum of 
0.16 mh. The secondary is wound on a 
wood rotor so as to revolve centrally 
within the primary and thus afford an 
unusually wide range of coupling. The 
inductance of the secondary is 0.072 mh. 
The units are supplied either unmounte'! 
or on a 5-in. x 6-in. Bakelite panel with 
graduated dial and knob of bakelite. 








Commercial Lighting Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


For the illumination of stores, offices, 
schools, ete., a new lighting unit, the 
“New Era,” has been designed by the 


Crescent Brass Products Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is a direct lighting unit, 
having no glass, but a porcelain enameled 
metal “eye shield” fits around the lamp 
bulb and is designed to catch the hori- 
zontal light from the bulb and redirect it 
downward. 

The “New Era” units are made in three 
styles and three sizes, in decorated and 
plain ceiling and pendant types. They are 
finished on the outside with a rose gold 
finish, and the reflecting surfaces are of 
poreelain enamel. 





Motor Starter with Speed-Set- 
ting Lever for Printing 
Presses 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

An addition to its line of ‘‘Pre-Set” 
printing press control announced by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, is its automatic motor starter 
for the control of slip ring motors. driv- 
ing cylinder presses, small web presses. 
folders, paper box making machines, and 
other machines requiring a high starting 
torque and occasional changes in speed. 
The speed is determined by the setting 
of a three-arm rheostat. 

The control panel, together with the 
grid resistors, is enclosed in a sheet metal 
case, to prevent accidental contact of the 
operator with any live parts. The starter 
can be set for the particular speed at 
which the machine is to be operated by 
means of the speed-setting lever. A hinged 
cover permits exposing the switch equip- 
ment for inspection, and may be locked to 
prevent tampering with the starter. Holes 
in the bottom of the case for the entrance 
of conduit facilitate wiring. 





Glue Warmer 

From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

The “Ideal” electric bench glue warmer 
has been developed by the Halverson 
Company, Portland, Ore., for users of hot 
glue. It is made entirely of copper and 
equipped with safety fuse and signal light. 
The upper compartment is divided to hold 
two quarts of glue in one side and water 
for the brush in the other. A three-heat 
switch is supplied. ‘“‘Nichrome’”’ ribbon is 
used for the new type of heating element. 





Nitrogen-Filled Incandescent 
Lamp with Brass Collar 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A nitrogen-filled incandescent lamp hav- 
ing a brass collar on the outside of the 
neck of the bulb adjacent to the base has 
been placed on the market by the Fowler 
Electric Lamp Company, 524 =North 
Kighth Street, Philadelphia. This collar, 
which is separated from the base by an 
insulating compound, is used for the pur- 
pose of providing additional support for 
bulb and preventing the base from being 
loosened. It is said to make the lamp 
especially suitable for use out of doors 
or in damp places. The bulb can be in- 
serted in the standard electric lighting 
socket. 





Storage Battery Cell Tester 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

For testing the individual cells of a 
storage battery, the Metric Appliance 
Corporation, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
has placed on the market the ‘Mac’ 
tester. The tester is held firmly across 
the terminals of the cell and causes it 
to discharge through the ammeter which 
is mounted below the handle. The 
amount of current, as read on the meter, 
indicates the condition of the cell. If the 
readings of all cells are below 150 amp. 
the battery should be recharged; if there 


is a considerable difference in the read- 
ings of the different cells, those giving 
the lower readings should be _ insvected 
for defects. 




















Terminal Fitting 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

The ‘‘Sealet,’”’ made by the Butte Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 534 Fol- 
som Street, San Francisco, is a terminal 
fitting made for the purpose of insulating 
and sealing the wires as they lead out 
of the end of a conduit. 

Condensation of water in conduits, says 
the maker, will exist as long as the out- 
lets are open and allow the circulation 
or leakage of more or less saturated air 
from the outside. A soft rubber gasket 
is provided which will instantly seal the 
wires, by screwing down a cap. The new 
fitting, which is made in ten sizes, is 
designed to protect the wires in conduits 
from drippings or accidental leakages 
from other pipes, and from electrochem- 
ical corrosion due to salt air, fumes and 
oases. 





Modulation Transformer and 
Choke-Coil for Radio Work 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


Two new pieces of radio telephone ac- 
cesory apparatus have been developed by 
the Clapp-Eastham Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.—a modulation transformer, Type 
Z.R.M., and a choke coil, Type Z.R.X. 
The modulation transformer is for all 
oscillating vacuum tube circuits. It has 
a winding ratio of thirty to one, a primary 
d. ec. resistance of 5 ohms, and secondary 
d. c. resistance of 1,500 ohms. 

The new choke coil is similar in con- 
struction and appearance to the modula- 
tion transformer. Its inductance is 0.8 
henry at 60 cycles, current carrying capac- 
ity 150 milliamperes, and d. ec. resist- 
ance 46 ohms. 








What’s new on the market? ‘These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Automobile Test Set 

From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

The F. B. test set, manufactured by 
the F. B. Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., consists of three am- 
meters and three voltmeters specially de- 
signed for use in making, with apparatus 
in place, necessary tests to determine 
starting and lighting troubles.  Instru- 
ments are contained in one case with 
which go two sets of cables. Zero center 
correction may be applied, and a special 


scale is shown in different colors and 
special markings for making cadmium 
tests, 





Battery for Farm Lighting 


Plants 

From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 

A glass-jar type storage battery, espe- 
cially .designed for farm lighting and 
power plants and having a new method 
of sealing the cover, has been placed on 
the market by the Universal Battery 
Company, 3410 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The jars are so constructed 
that the hard rubber cover fits on a seat 
inside of the jar with a thin layer of seal- 
ing compound between it and the sides of 
the jar. The cover can be quickly re- 
moved by running a_ sharp, hot tool 
around the inside edge of the jar. The 
cover on each jar has a large vent open- 
ing elevated to prevent spilled water or 
electrolyte running back into a cell carry- 
ing impurities with it. The vent opening 
is fitted with a hard rubber threaded plug 
which makes a tight and neat fit. A tight 
fit around the strap post is obtained by 
the use of a hard rubber flanged gasket 
shrunk on a strap post and forced down 
into a well filled with sealing compound. 
This construction aims to prevent break- 
age in transit due to the elements shift- 
ing and striking the side of the jar. The 
batteries are made in six capacities from 
8&8 to 210 amp.-hr. based on an eight-hour 
rating. a 




















Electric Dishwashing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 
Keeping the dishwasher clean is a sim- 


ple matter with the new electric dish- 
washing machine made by the Dow Man- 
ufacturing Company, Braintree, Mass. 

The rotor can be removed instantly 


from the tank, permitting the tank to be 
wiped out clean. The machine is circular 


in shape. The rotor action is such that 
the water is thrown at high velocity in 
spray and drop form, horizontally, verti- 
eally and at angles, reaching the dishes 


from all sides. 





Push Switches with Luminous 
Buttons 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 
Push switches supplied with radium 
buttons, to enable the switch to be found 
easily in the dark, are now being made by 
the Metropolitan Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Boulevard at Fourteenth Street. 
Long Island City, N. Y. The radium is 
set in the button much as the pearl is. 
coming flush with the end, but it is visible 
from all parts of the room and saves 
groping in the dark after the switch. 
These switches are made in single-pole, 
double-pole and three-way types. 











Pressure Cooker 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A pressure cooker said to cook food in 
from one-half to one-fourth the time it 
would take in open vessels and electrically 
heated is being produced by the Albert 
Sechrist Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Col. Food cooked in this cooker is done 
under a pressure of from 1 to 20 lb. at 
a temperature ranging from 216 to 260 
deg. F. Pressure once generated requires 
little heat to hold. The safety valve can 
be adjusted to hold any pressure desired 
from 5d to 20 lb., without further attention. 
Basting, turning and stirring the foods 
are unnecessary. 

The cooker has straight sides and flat 
bottom and is made of heavy plate alumi- 
num. It is made in two sizes, one for 10 
qt., with an extreme height of 14% in.; 
the other for 12 qt., with an extreme 
height of 16% in. ’ 

The chief advantages claimed for the 
cooker are: Saving of time, saving in 
labor and fuel and saving in meats and 
food, less being lost in cooking under pres- 
sure than in open vessels. 





Large-Capacity Two-Wire 
Receptacle 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


A two-wire receptacle for use on alter- 
nating or direct current circuits has been 
placed on the market by the Central Elec- 
tric Company, 316 South Wells Street, 
Chicago. It consists of two heavy porce- 
lain blocks in which are mounted elec- 
trical contacts. The two halves, when 
assembled, form a rectangular block ap- 
proximately 5 in. high, 42 in. wide, and 
2% in. deep. The assembled block is then 
mounted in a cast-iron case. The plug 
contacts are of Tobin bronze and are in- 
closed in bakelite micarta handles. The 

5 250 volts. 





capacity is 225 amp. at 
Watchman’s Clock System 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


The E. Howard Clock Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has developed a watchman’s 
clock system requiring but two wires per 
circuit, with an indefinite number of boxes 
on a circuit connected in multiple, each 
making its own distinctive number record 
The station number and time of record- 
ing are shown as a perforated record in 
a paper dial. 




















assembly. 


Remote-Control Panel for Radio 


_ Operation 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 
To save time and labor in the opera- 
tion of radio sets of substantial size, the 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Company, 
Boston, Mass., is just placing on the 
market a remote-control panel designed 


to govern important circuit adjustments 


at a distance from the main apparatus 
This equipment is_ being 
marketed for 2-kw. sets, is being built 


for 5-kw. sets and may be built soon for 
units up to 30-kw. rating. 





Ice Cream Soda Sign 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1921 


An electrically illuminated sign for ad- 
vertising ice cream sodas, made in the 
form of an ice cream soda glass held out 
on a bracket from the wall or post on 
which it is mounted, has been placed on 
the market by the Beacon Manufacturing 
& Sales Company, 729 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. The sign is one yard high, 
the height of the globe or glass being 
21 in. It extends 14 im. from the wall 
or post on which it is mounted. It can 
be installed either inside or outside of the 
building, and is connected to any lamp 
socket. All metal parts are of aluminum. 
by “liquid” in the soda glass is colored 
red. 





File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from page 109) 





The Goodling Electric Shop is the 
name chosen by S. H. Goodling, con- 
tractor-dealer of Newport, Pa., in an- 
nouncing that he has purchased and 
taken over the entire merchandising 
end of the Juniata Public Service Com- 
pany. He will conduct this business at 
the old location, 51 South Second Street. 
Mr. Goodling is also planning to open 
a branch store at Mifflintown, Pa., in 
the very near future. 

“The Electric Shop” has just been 
opened by Messrs. Lieuallen & Hyer at 
Moscow, Idaho. This business was 
formerly conducted by C. E. Hyer. 


Alfred S. Myers has opened a new 
electrical store at 1103 Kings Highway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The White Electrical Company is the 
name of a new retail business located 
on West Main Street, De Witt, Ark. 


Ed Bodell is a new North Dakota 
dealer. His shop is located at Bottin- 
eau, N. D. 

The Home Electric Company is the 
name chosen by Messrs. Leibherr and 
Baker for their new retail business at 
Menominee, Mich. 

Elmer Turner has joined the ranks 
of the Texas dealers. His new shop is 
located at 2903 Lee Street, Greenville, 
Tex. 


V. N. E. Brown has gone into the 
retail end of the industry and has 
opened a shop at Waterloo, Ind. 

Messrs. O’Neill and Young have 
opened a contractor-dealer shop at 2 
Oak Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 


The Alexander - Marshall Electric 
Company, Washington, Pa., was recently 
incorporated by Harvey B. Snow and 
others, with a capital stock of $30,000, 
to operate a retail electrical business. 

The Born Electric Company is the 
name of a new retail business incor- 
porated by H. R. Shollenberger and 
others at Hamburg, Pa. 


The Electric Shop is the name chosen 
for the new retail business recently 
opened at Childress, Tex. 


Harvey Quick has gone into the re- 
tail field and opened a shop at Manis- 
tique, Mich. 

James A. Coudrot is the proprietor of 
a new retail business opened at Oak 
Park Avenue and North Boulevard, Oak 
Park, IIl. 


The Frank Davis Electric Shop is the 
name of a new retail business recently 
opened at Bessemer, Mich. 


D. A. McLarty has opened a new re- 
tail shop at 107 Seventh Avenue, Cor- 
dele, Ga. 


Frank W. Payson is the proprietor of 
a retail shop recently opened at Meth- 
uen, Mass. 


Leopold Rinkenbach is conducting a 
new retail business in the Engesser 


Building on Susquehanna Avenue, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


The Howard Simpson Electrical Sup- 
ply Company has recently been formed 
to deal in electrical supplies and appli- 
ances at Maryland Avenue, Annapolis, 
Md. 

The Electric Shop, a new retail busi- 
ness of Chandler, Ariz., was recently 
opened by J. B. Dunn. 


The Gay Electric Company of Chick- 
asha, Okla., has opened a new branch 
at Ada, Okla. 


R. V. Wilson is a new electrical 
dealer of Butte, Neb. 


The Gainaday Electrical Company is 
the name of a new electrical shop re- 
cently opened by John Bradshaw at 383 
High Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

The Laurens Electric Company was 
recently incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, by J. H. Kirsch and 
others, to operate a retail electrical 
business at Laurens, Iowa. 








Once a year, admits R. V. Hughes of Du- 
luth, “Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” 
the Duiutherans have a day for a swim in 
the open. And this is “Der Tag,” Aug. 16. 
Mr. Hughes is the troubadour strumming so 
blithely the tennis racket. With him are two 
customers. Behind the group stretches out 
Lake Nebagamon, on which the Hughes 
country seat is located. 





The B. B. Electric Company is a new 


retail business opened 
Mound Valley, Kan. 


The Independent Electric Company is 
a new dealer shop of Calexico, Cal., 
located in the Dool Building. N. Novak 
is manager of the new compary. 


Leslie Clement is now engaged in the 
retail end of the industry at Tiskilwa, 
Ill., with a shop in Peatty’s Building. 

John A. Johnson will open a retail 
shop at Roseau, Minn., on April 1, 
where he will carry a full line of elec- 
trical supplies. 

The Service Electric & Supply Com- 
pany has opened a new retail shop at 
Webb City, Mo. The new company has 
a capital stock of $20,000 and will 
carry a full line of electrical appliances 
and supplies. 

H. C. Quandt, L. B. Smith and F. J. 
Breth have united to open a retail shop 
at Waupaca, Wis. 

M. A. Booney and D. C. McWilliams 
are the owners of a new retail shop 
opened in Los Banos, Cal. 


recently at 


The Hartman Electric Company an- 
nounces the opening of a new branch at 
106 Chestnut Street, Dunmore, Pa. The 
company also has a shop at 500 Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, Scranton. 


J. C. Rowland is now conducting a 
new retail business at Orange Cove, 
Cal. 


I. W. Sanford is a new contractor- 
dealer of Columbus, Ohio. His shop is 
located at 244 South High Street. 


The Electric Shops Company was re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to deal in electrical sup- 
plies at Rockwell City, Iowa. 

The Averett Electric Company is a 
new retail concern of Union City, Tenn. 

E. C. Clendenning has joined the 
ranks of electrical dealers by opening 
a shop at Gladwin, Mich. 


The Consol Electric Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to operate a retail business 
at Muscatine, Iowa. The organizers ‘are 
F. C. Stroup and others. 

The Lewisville Light Company, the 
central station at Lewisville, Tex., has 
also taken over a retail end by adding 
a line of electrical appliances. 

Blair’s Electrical Store is the name 
of a new retail business recently opened 
on East Main Street, Lancaster, Ohio. 


The Household Electric Company has 
opened a new retail business at 112 
South Elizabeth Street, Lima, Ohio. 


T. N. Torgerson of Morrisonville, 
Wis., will add a line of electrical appli- 
ances to his automobile accessory busi- 
ness. 


The Electrical Shop of Butler, N. J., 
is a new contractor-dealer concern re- 
cently established by the Watson-Flagg 
Engineering Company of Paterson, 
N. J. 

The Sherman Electric Company of 
Salem, Ore., is a new retail business 
recently established, with a _ capital 
stock of $300,000, by C. A. Buckley 
and others. 


Floyd Shafer has swelled the ranks 
of Michigan dealers by opening a new 
retail business at Northville, Mich. 

The Isko Electric Company is a Tulsa, 
Okla., concern, recently incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, by E. 
R. Kemp and others. 


The Rockaway Gas & Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Inc., is the name of a 
new retail business recently opened at 
1907 Mott Avenue, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
The new company states that it would 
like to receive catalogs and price lists 
trom the different electrical appliance 
manufacturers. 


The Darby Electric Company of Plain 
City, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital stock of $5,000 to operate a re- 
tail electrical store, dealing in supplies 
and appliances. The incorporators are 
F. J. Kahler, J. G. Kahler, R. Q. Robin- 
son, J. and L. Rings. 

Messrs. Sheeler and Wendling have 


gone into the contractor-dealer business. 
at North Street, Tremont, Pa. 








